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INDIVIDUALITY AND INTROVERSION* 
By Witit1AM A. WHITE 


Whenever a new method is introduced into science one of the 
inevitable results is a bringing out of all the old material and sub- 
mitting it to reéxamination by the new procedures, a recasting of 
the old formulas in the new molds, in short, an examination of all 
of the positions hitherto attained and their revaluation on the basis 
of the newer concepts. Many of the concepts which had always 
been taken for granted and used uncritically in the process of rea- 
soning must now be submitted to critical scrutiny to see just where 
they stand in relation to the new order of things and whether their 
previous use has been altogether warranted. 

Such a concept is that of “individual” as it has been used in the 
domain of psychopathology. What constitutes an “ individual” and 
what defines and limits the “ individual” has never been formulated 
because it was so obvious that the questions never were asked, and 
so the concept “individual” has gone the broad and easy way 
toward static concreteness and must needs be rescued, shaken up, 
rejuvenated, born again in a more plastic state so that it can be 
moulded and made to fit, in a useful way, into the new structure 
that is being raised. 

The necessity for this has arisen as a result of the introduction 
of the genetic concept into practical psychopathology. This genetic 
concept, while it has been recognized for a long time by psycholo- 
gists as well as by biologists in general, has only lately come to have 
an actual place in the workaday world of the practicing psychiatrist 
and so has only recently been in a position to necessitate a revalua- 


* Presidential address, annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, Washington, D. C., May 10, 1916. 
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2 WILLIAM A. WHITE 


tion of the concepts used by the psychiatrist. Pathological mental 
symptoms can not seek their explanation in the history of the devel- 
opment of the mind unless the concept “ individual” is given a much 
different and much broader meaning than that implied in the life 
history of a single person that begins at birth and ends at death. 

My thesis is that the usual distinction between individual and 
environment ts largely artificial, that the concept “individual” as 
implying this distinction has had a distinct history, an evolution, and 
that the distinction which does arise in this way is broken down by 
introversion as is particularly well shown in the introversion type of 
psychoses, dementia precox. 

The history of the development of the feeling of self, the slow 
differentiation of the “I” from the “not I” has been written by the 
psychologists of the child. Many examples could be taken from 
the literature to show that the child for a long time has no clear 
idea of the distinction between “self” and “not self,” that in fact 
this distinction has to be learned de novo by innumerable experi- 
ments, many of them painful, for at first there is absolutely no such 
distinction in the child’s mind. 

Preyer’s' boy as late as nineteen months of age when told to 
“ Give the shoe,” picked it from the floor and handed it to him, but 
then when told to “Give the foot” tried to pick that up with both 
hands and hand it to him in the same way that he had the shoe. 
Thus he failed at this late date to appreciate what belonged to him 
and what did not. He attempted to hand his foot to his father as 
he had his shoe; he treated it in the same way as if it were not a 
part of himself. 

Professor Hall? mentions a baby as staring steadily at its hand 
and then trying to grasp the hand looked at with the same hand. 
Miss Shinn’s® niece “tried to flourish her arm and go on sucking her 
thumb at the same time, and could not imagine what had suddenly 
snatched the cherished thumb away.” 

The distinction between “self” and “not self” has to be slowly 
and painstakingly worked out as the result of innumerable expe- 
riences. Quite characteristically the creeping infant carries every- 


1W. Preyer: The Mind of the Child. Chap. XIX, The Development of 
the Feeling of Self, the “I”-Feeling. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1808. 

2G. Stanley Hall: Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self. Am. Jour. 
Psych., Vol. IX, No. 3. 

3 Milicent Washburn Shinn: The Biography of a Baby. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. 






































INDIVIDUALITY AND INTROVERSION 3 


thing it grasps to its mouth irrespective of what the grasped object 
may be. The mouth is a primitive organ of touch of great value. 
Now the type of experience the baby gets from putting, say a rubber 
ball, in its mouth is very different from the type of experience which 
results when it sticks its foot in its mouth. The rubber ball and the 
foot lie on the floor in front of it. If it grasps the rubber ball and 
carries it to its mouth the result is a series of touch sensations in the 
mouth, but if it is the foot that is grasped and carried to the mouth, 
while there is also a series of touch sensations in the mouth, there 
is an added series of touch sensations in the foot. It is by such 
experiments which focus two or more sensory qualities in one expe- 
rience that the distinction between self and environment is gradually 
built up, that the concept of self is slowly integrated. In the above 
cited experience two qualities of touch sensations are integrated, in 
the same way the sight of the moving hand is integrated with the 
joint and muscle sensations which bring about the motion, the sen- 
sation of touch with the motor sensations which have moved the 
hand to the touched object, the sensations of sound and of sight, 
touch and taste, motor sensations, and so on indefinitely through an 
increasingly complex series of integrations the ego-concept is labori- 
ously constructed: an increasingly complex series of conditioned 
reflexes in the sense of Pawlow. 

The distinctly animistic characteristics of the child world are well 
known and can be seen every day in the activities of children at play. 
Burnam* has especially called attention to the child’s creation of 
imaginary personages with whom they hold conversations and how 
too even inanimate objects take on living characteristics. He cites 
examples: the tracks of dirty feet on the floor are flowers, the 
creaking chair is talking, the shoemaker’s nails are children he is 
driving to school, examples that, as we shall see, have their deadly 
parallei in the psychoses. 

Despite the great number and varied character of the experiences 
that make for the construction of the ego-concept there always re- 
main serious gaps, defects in the structure. There are certain por- 
tions of our bodies that are never adequately included in our con- 
scious concept of self, such portions, for example, as the back of 
the head, and the region between the shoulder blades. Other por- 
tions fail to get into the scheme less obviously. 

We are familiar with the small boy who carefully polishes the 


4Cited by Havelock Ellis: The Task of Social Hygiene. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1915. 
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front part of his shoes and leaves the heels untouched and who like- 
wise absolutely neglects the back of his head when brushing his hair. 
One should read Miss Shinn’s description of her niece, who, in bend- 
ing over backwards, accidentally hit the back of her head on the floor 
and by so doing really discovered, for the first time, the back of her 
head. I think, too, our personal experiences with hysterics will show 
that those hysterical conversions which lie closest to conscious aware- 
ness affect preferably those portions of the body that have been 
pretty thoroughly integrated in the concept of self. The glove and 
stocking anesthesia, for example, the various paralyses, etc., are all 
of regions of the body that are well known, which amounts to saying 
are easily visible and so more readily brought under psychological 
control. The paralyses and anesthesias of hysteria are not confined 
to anatomical areas of nerve distribution, as is well known, but affect 
a certain portion of the body as it is pictured in the mind of the 
patient. 

These mental schemata, as they are called by Head and Holmes,° 
are the mental representations of our body to ourselves and the vivid- 
ness of the several parts may be taken as an indication of their 
degree of integration in the conscious concept of self. The hands 
and feet are clearly represented, though perhaps the sole of the foot 
not very clearly, the arms and legs are both clearly thought of 
though by preference the front aspects particularly of the upper 
arm and thigh, the dorsal aspects of which are difficult to see. The 
arm, for example, is thought of, visualized, as stopping at the 
shoulder where hysterical palsies also stop, although this point does 
not correspond to any anatomical limitation of nerve or even muscle 
supply. The front of the torso is thought of almost exclusively, 
while the head, although very definitely integrated, tends to be 
largely represented by the face as it would appear in a mirror. 
These differences in degree of integration probably act as deter- 
miners in various symbolic displacements. “Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” is probably partly determined by the desire to get the evil 
idea out of mind, that is, in a position where it cannot be seen, in 
relation to a poorly integrated part of the body and so try and bring 
about its disappearance—nonexistence. Evil is thought of, there- 
fore, as coming from behind, approaching from the rear, unseen, 
unheard, stealthily and by subterfuge. Here we sce an effort at 
evasion of biologically distinctive and socially tabooed fixations and 


’ 


5 Henry Head and Gordon Holmes: Sensory Disturbances from Cerebral 
Lesions. Brain, 1911, Vol. XXXIV, p. 102. 
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the antipathic reaction against them, viz., homosexuality and anal 
eroticism. So a patient develops his psychosis as a result of being 
set upon from behind by a gang of men on horseback who attacked 
him and left him unconscious. Per contra, in those states in which 
the body is felt to swell up and become greatly enlarged the head 
often partakes of this feeling most acutely, while in the familiar 
verlegung nach oben the highly integrated state of the head is, per- 
haps, one reason why the transposition proceeds to it rather than 
stopping at some less well integrated intermediary point. The 
familiar feeling of losing the mind may be similarly, in part, 
determined. 

Just a few words regarding certain other, less important, aspects 
of the problem. Who shall say just at what point the food that is 
taken into the gastro-intestinal tract, and the interior of the gastro- 
intestinal tube is not within, but strictly speaking without, the body ; 
who shall say at just what point this food loses its quality as environ- 
ment and becomes a part of the individual? Similarly with the 
interplay of gases in the pulmonary vesicles. While at the surface 
of the body, temperature, hydrostatic, and electrical conditions pre- 
vail which gradually merge into the encompassing environment, and 
constitute a borderland territory. Sharp lines of demarcation there 
are none. 

The interplay of forces between the individual and the environ- 
ment is, of course, constant and never-ending. The effects of foods, 
drugs, heat and cold, sunlight, sounds upon the individual; and to 
reverse the direction the effect of the mechanic upon the particular 
bit of material he is at work upon are examples, while at the social 
level the influence of a person upon those about him, and still more 
remotely of a public speaker or writer radiates in ever wider circles 
and often outlasts the span of man’s bodily life, while the germ plasm 
hands down actual material particles to succeeding generations to 
stop—who shall say where? 

The indeterminateness of the relation, individual-environment, 
is testified to by common customs, ways of feeling, and expressions. 
A gift from a friend long since dead is cherished because it is felt 
somehow to contain or to have been a part of the dead person in life, 
while we go away from a strange city carrying with us an impres- 
sion of it upon our memory. 

We may find among primitive peoples similar types of confusion 
between the “self” and the “not-self” as we found in the infant. 
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In Melanesia® if a man wounds his enemy with an arrow he and his 
friends will chew irritating leaves and drink hot juices, and they 
will keep the bow that shot the arrow near the fire, and if they have 
been able to get hold of the arrow itself they will put it in the fire. 
These practices will surely cause the wound to become inflamed and 
the enemy to die by the principles of contagious magic. Similarly 
if his friends recover the arrow they will keep it wrapped in moist, 
cool leaves and so cause the inflammation to leave the wound. 

Among the Betsileo of Madagascar’? the nobles of the tribe are 
attended by men called ramanga whose functions are to eat all the 
nail-parings and lick up all the spilt blood of their noble masters so 
that sorcerers may not get possession of them and so, on the prin- 
ciples of contagious magic, work harm to them. Among the tribes 
of Moab* a childless woman will borrow the robe of a woman who 
has borne many children that she may acquire the fruitfulness of its 
owner. The primitive man also regards his name as a part of him- 
self which he protects with elaborate care from becoming known to 
his enemies. Cursing an enemy by name becomes, therefore, a 
potent means of injury, while to mention one’s own name freely is 
a dangerous practice, for each time one’s own name passes the lips 
the owner parts with a vital bit of himself. 

Primitive man may be thus said to be relatively undifferentiated, 
in his way of thinking, from his environment. His personality is 
diffuse, spread out all over the world of things, has not yet been 
integrated and at all clearly defined. One of the very best illustra- 
tions’? of the intimate association and the lack of differentiation 
between man at primitive cultural levels and the forces of nature is 
seen in the way in which they treat their divine kings. The ruler 
of the tribe, a godman, is at the very center of the forces of the 
universe and anything that he does may influence the world for good 
or for bad, as the case may be. He is therefore hedged in by an 
enormously complex system of taboos which control his every act. 
Now it is obvious if he is in such close association with nature, and 


6 J. G. Frazer: The Golden Bough, A Study in Magic and Religion, Pt. 
I, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, Vol. I, Chap. III, Sympathetic 
Magic. 

7 Frazer: The Golden Bough, Pt. II, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
Chap. V, Tabooed Things. 

8 Frazer: The Magic Art, Vol. I, Chap. III. 

9 Frazer: Taboo, Chap. VI, Tabooed Words. 

10 Frazer: The Golden Bough, Pt. III, The Dying God, Chap. II, The 
Killing of the Divine King. 
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that the whole welfare of the tribe depends in this intimate way upon 
him, that he must not be permitted to get sick or grow old and feeble, 
for if he gets sick or grows old and feeble then the forces of nature 
will fail, the tribe will be in danger of epidemics, droughts, poor 
crops, and the like, and so to prevent such dire catastrophy the divine 
king is killed in the prime of life and in the fullness of his health 
that his spirit may be passed on unimpaired in strength to his 
successor. 

Examples might be indefinitely multiplied. Enough have been 
given to illustrate the first part of my thesis that the usual distinction 
between individual and environment is largely artificial and that the 
concept “individual” as implying this distinction has had a distinct 
history, an evolution. 

Now the point I want to make is that we see a return to these 
more primitive methods of reaction in the psychoses, not that we find 
exactly the same ideas, but that we find the same mechanisms, the 
same types of reaction, the same ways of relating one’s self to the 
world that we find among primitive men. The few examples that 
I have given of the psychology of primitive man shows that he feels 
himself constantly under the influence of his surroundings. No 
symptom is more common in the przecox patient than the symptom of 
being influenced by the forces in his environment. The environment 
from being something upon which we expend our energies, some- 
thing which is outside of ourselves, something which we have to deal 
with and often to mold and shape according to our wishes; this 
environment becomes in the precox patient suddenly filled with 
mysterious meanings, it invades him at every point. He feels 
strange influences come in upon him from all sources, sources that 
he frequently cannot define, and sources when he does define them 
remind us of the world of primitive man, peopled with its myriad of 
spirit forms and with little or no distinction between the animate and 
the inanimate. Voices speak to the precox patient, they come from 
the trees, and even from animals, for birds and dogs talk to him. 
Thus a patient hears voices talk to him from all sorts of sources. 
He hears the clock talking, the radiator talking; he can hear the 
creaking wagon as it goes by, talking; and even people’s footsteps 
and the watch speak to him. He hears the human voice talking 
through the birds, leaves of the trees, flowers and various inanimate 
objects. He is disturbed by visions, and all sorts of magical things 
—electricity, wireless telegraphy, thought reading, and bad influ- 
ences from certain people—play about him. His psychosis has 
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plunged him to a lower cultural level and we find him reacting after 
methods that remind us of animism rather than of modern civili- 
zation. 

All of these phenomena may be looked at as evidences of a les- 
sened capacity for integration of the personality, of separating the 
self from the not-self. The environment has become strangely 
blended with the individuality by the process of introjection and as 
the environment thus introjects itself into the personality the per- 
sonality correspondingly swells and loses its definiteness. One pa- 
tient sees a certain mystic significance in the arrangement of the 
stars about the moon; another has lost the feeling of personal iden- 
tity with respect to his own body, for when asked when he entered 
the army said, “it was centuries and centuries ago; not I but a body 
just like my remembrance around 1903,” while another patient be- 
lieves his body is changing in size. 

The sense of mystery is frequently expressed. One patient for 
a long time has been seeing peculiar objects, the nature of which 
were not clear to him; but of the auditory hallucinations he said 
they were not real voices but simply things which seemed to come 
into his mind. He also said he heard voices talking inside his head 
but thought that these were the expressions of his own mind. He 
still retains a grasp upon reality, although it is evident that his hold 
has become seriously loosened for his thoughts have become audi- 
ble. This grasp was quite completely lost by the patient who be- 
lieved that mental telepathy was “ working upon him” and that he 
was regarded as a spy. He heard many voices saying all conceiva- 
ble things against him, so that he grew desperate and attempted sui- 
cide. Asked to describe the auditory hallucinations, he says he 
cannot put his impression of them into words, that he did not hear 
distinct voices, but “foreign thoughts came slowly creeping into his 
brain, thoughts not his own, but emanating from the mind of some- 
one at a distance.” Upon one occasion he thought that a dream was 
projected upon him by a supervisor through “ thought transmission.” 

The whole paranoid system can be viewed from this viewpoint 
of loss of touch with reality by an introversion which permits a 
fading out of the definiteness of the boundaries between individual 
and environment. The mechanism of projection is only possible 
because the individual has become so vague that he is able to project 
his own feelings into the environment and so account for them by 
causes coming from without himself. That whole group who are 
followed by a “ gang” and whose food is “ doped ” belong here. 
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The vagueness with which a person may conceive of himself is 
shown by the patients who have no clear appreciation of who they 
are, who parade under someone else’s name, claim to be some noted 
person, perhaps a criminal. This type of reaction becomes much 
more archaic when the identification is with historical personages. 
The extreme of this is found in a patient who practically identifies 
himself with the universe. Among other things he says he was 
Adam’s father ; that he has lived in his present bodily form thirty- 
five years, but that he has lived in other bodies thirty millions of 
years, not continually but periodically; that he has used 6,000,000 
different bodies. He says that he was Moses, that also he was the 
father of Moses and that he performed the ten miracles that liber- 
ated the people of Egypt. If he extended into the universe his left 
arm it would go inside heaven, also his left brain lobe. Paradise 
corresponds with the right arm and the right brain lobe. The head- 
quarters of these two are in the forearms and in the brain “ dot.” 
The brain “dot” is something like the central office of a building, 
or it can be compared to a hand holding a bunch of strings to bal- 
loons which float above. Hell and Purgatory have corresponding 
positions in the two lower limbs. Tartarus and Gehenna correspond 
to the feet. Hades and Oblivion correspond to the knees. He says 
he is both male and female with one mind and body controlling both. 
He has to be one to be the father and creator of the various races 
and elements of the human organization. The stars in themselves 
are pieces of his body which have been torn apart by torture and 
persecution in various ages of past history in the wars between the 
righteous and the unrighteous. These stars will come down on 
earth in human form to bear witness for him towards the end of 
the millennium. And much more of the same sort wherein, among 
other things, he compares the structure of the solar system to the 
structure of the human body and identifies himself with portions 
of it. It took him 300 million years to perfect the first fully devel- 
oped human form. 

Such an archaic system of delusions points an analogy between 
the way the patient thinks of himself and the way in which the 
savage tribal king was regarded. The king was the individual in 
whom was concentrated all the great creative energy of their re- 
stricted universe. He was looked to to see that the rain fell and 
watered the crops, that the cattle and the women were fruitful, that 
the tribe was successful in war. It was because he was a carrier of 
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enormous stores of energy that he must be treated as Frazer’ puts 
it, like a Leyden jar. His foot must not touch the ground and the 
sun must not shine upon him or he would lose his power. Not only 
this but such a discharge of energy would be dangerous to those 
about. From this point of view, too, it is easy to see why the king 
must be well and strong and so why he must be killed’? at the first 
appearance of weakness, yes even before any weakness whatever 
has had an opportunity to manifest itself, and a younger and stronger 
man put in his place. 

Illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. Those which have 
been given from the psychoses have been taken from the records of 
patients labeled dementia przecox and they are of a character which 
I think goes to prove the second part of my thesis, viz., the distinc- 
tion which has grown up between individual and environment ts 
broken down by introversion as ts particularly well shown in the 
introversion type of psychosis, dementia precox. 

Of course, it is not intended to convey the idea that introversion 
brings about conditions that exactly reproduce stages in ontogenetic 
or philogenetic development. The application of the law of reca- 
pitulation to the sphere of the psyche is subject to the same sort of 
qualifications as it is in its application to the body. The law of 
recapitulation holds but with many variations in the way of abridg- 
ments and short cuts which distort the outward appearances at times 
very greatly. The viewpoint it is believed is a valuable one, but in 
its application the process of thinking should be kept in mind rather 
than the content of thought. The view maintained here is that in 
the introversion types of psychoses the patient reverts to ways of 
thinking that belong to earlier stages of development. Introversion 
brings about a less clearly defined individuality and a greater range 
of identification with the environment. Withdrawal from reality is 
a withdrawal from contact at higher tevels but a return to a phylo- 
genetically older and more diffuse form of contact. 

Perhaps the most important implication of the viewpoint set 
forth is that the individual and the environment are not mutually 
exclusive. They exist rather as a relation. In current biological 
thought, in theories of heredity upon which the eugenists are basing 
their recommendations, in questions of education they are treated as 
absolutely distinct one from the other. One is reminded of the old, 


11 Frazer: The Golden Bough, Pt. VII, Balder and Beautiful, Vol. I, 
Chap. I, Between Heaven and Earth. 
12 Frazer: The Dying God, I. c. 
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old question of the relation between body and mind and the theory 
of parallelism. Both, I believe, belong to that large group of what 
I call pseudo-problems with which philosophy is so replete. What 
constitutes the individual? What constitutes the environment? 
Who shall say? They are the two elements of a dynamic relation, 
of a constant interplay of forces, in which their relative values are in 
a constant state of flux.7* The answer can never be anything but 
arbitrary. But if the question and the arbitrary elements in the an- 
swer are understood all is well. The intellect is always seeking for 
concrete finality. It is all right to seek but if for a moment the 
belief is entertained that it has been found then a pseudo-problem is 
sure to arise. Our concepts should not be allowed to become crys- 
tallized. They should be in a constant state of flux, so that they 
may be always adjustable. That to my mind is the value of the 
viewpoint I have set forth. 

The child and the savage in attributing life and personality to 
the not-living are right from the standpoint of their level of culture 
inasmuch as the environment gains its value to us from our own 
libido, that is, from the measure of our own interest in it. In the 
psychoses this interest belongs to a cultural level that, under the 
existing circumstances of the patient, has no pragmatic value but is, 
on the contrary, destructive because tending to isolate him from the 
herd and so make the fulfillment of his best self impossible because 
destroying his power to codperate with his fellows. It is essentially 
autoerotic. The individual who has become seriously introverted 
has become sidetracked from the path of progress and so literally 
become less an individual. 


13 Child, C. M.: The Basis of Physiological Individuality in Organisms, 
Science, April 14, 1916. In this exceedingly interesting paper the author 
develops the hypothesis of a dynamic or metabolic gradient as the Anlage 
of the physiological individual. From this physiological axis, the chief, polar, 
or major axis, minor axes are established, i. ¢., symmetry. Remaining within 
the control of this dynamic gradient is all that constitutes the individual. A 
group of cells may establish their own independent gradient and so become 
anew individual. This is perhaps one of the determiners of cancer formation. 














A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF A SEVERE CASE OF 
COMPULSION NEUROSIS 


By H. W. Frinx, M.D. 
INSTRUCTOR IN CLINICAL NEUROLOGY, AND CHIEF OF THE NEUROLOGICAL CLINIC, 
CorNELL MepicaL CoLitece, New York 


Part I. INTRODUCTION 


Very few psychoanalytic writers have attempted to make a de- 
tailed report of an analyzed case. This has seemed to me a matter of 
regret for, however carefully written, the usual brief published rec- 
ords are apt to give an erroneous impression of the actual work of 
psychoanalysis. I had hoped to be able sometime to report an 
analysis more fully than is usually attempted, but I found a serious 
difficulty in the way of accomplishing this intention for the cases 
which I had in private practice could not be written up in detail 
without disclosing matters which would readily identify the patients, 
naturally an undesirable result of publication. 

Then there came under my observation the clinic patient whom 
this study concerns. I soon concluded that I had here a case which 
if analyzed could be fully reported and it was for this reason that I 
began the work. With the exception of her parents and her husband 
none of her relatives or friends knew what her symptoms were, or 
that she came to me for treatment. Her parents cannot read Eng- 
lish and her husband is now dead while it is unlikely that among her 
friends there are any persons who would ever read psychological 
literature or be able to identify the patient from this report even if 
they did read it. The fact that there are several physicians who 
would be able to make the identification does not seem to me to be a 
reason to deter me from writing it. 

It is not however possible even in this case to provide the full 
record which I had hoped for when I began the analysis. In the first 
place the work was interrupted before the analysis was finished. In 
the second, the analysis of a case represents so much conversation 
and so many digressions from the central theme that for me, at least, 
so encyclopedic a report would be a physical and literary im- 
possibility. 

In fact I had given up any thought of reporting the case when a 
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question asked at a neurological meeting led me to change my mind. 
A friend presented the analysis of a case and one of the members— 
not a psychoanalyst—asked, “Doctor, did you confirm by outside 
testimony the various things the patient told you?” My friend’s 
reply was, “I did not.” What the questioner had in mind was the 
possibility that the “confessions” to the analyst had been “ sug- 
gested” and were really false. This incident brought forcibly to my 
mind how seldom it is that the analyst has an opportunity to verify 
the statements of his patients by outside testimony. The very nature 
of the most important confessions usually makes corroboration im- 
possible, for either they concern matters known only to the patient 
or else those about which questions cannot be asked of the few 
persons who are in a position to confirm or deny them. 

It then occurred to me that this case had a special value in that 
it was possible for me to confirm in one important connection practi- 
cally everything which the patient had told me. With reference to 
the data which I could establish by external evidence, the facts which 
had been brought out obviously must have had a profound effect 
upon the patient’s mental life and, to some extent, been responsible 
for the symptoms she displayed. Furthermore the direct causal con- 
nection between these facts and the form of the symptoms is in some 
places so evident that even the most skeptical could hardly doubt the 
relationship. The inference that I am in any way responsible for 
suggesting to the patient either the unconfirmed material or the con- 
nection between the material and the symptoms exhibited seems to me 
quite without foundation. I am sure that my own imagination is not 
sufficiently fertile to conceive, let alone suggest, such a complicated 
yet so self-consistent a story. 

Although the case fails to prove the therapeutic value of psycho- 
analysis it does show in a very convincing manner the correctness 
of some of Freud’s conclusions as to the mechanism of neurotic dis- 
turbances, especially that known as “ Displacement of Affects”—a 
mechanism which one prominent opponent of psychoanalysis has as- 
serted could not be demonstrated as a reality. By displacement is 
meant a condition in which the feelings or emotions really depending 
on one group of ideas are perceived by the patient as depending upon 
another group of ideas, often obviously inadequate to cause them. 
This case illustrates the mechanism remarkably well, for the patient 
had great fear of something which in a way she knew could do her 
no harm and which she regarded as an absurd and unreasonable 
object of fear. Yet she asserted that there was nothing else in her 
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life she need worry about or fear and that all she required to make 
her well and happy was to have this absurd cause of fear removed. 
3ut as the analysis progressed it was gradually disclosed that in her 
life were many reasons for anxiety, remorse and depression which 
were so important and distressing that it was difficult to see how the 
patient could be happy or well so long as they remained unchanged. 
Yet in situations in which it would be expected that the real sources 
of discomfort would have been conscious occasions for concern her 
distress seemed to refer to something quite different which, in spite 
of her fear, she realized could not reasonably cause fear. 

It seems, then, that the hypothesis of displacement is the only 
one which will satisfactorily account for her seeming excess of 
emotion over something that was inadequate to cause it and for her 
apparent lack of emotion in the face of conditions which, one would 
think, could scarcely fail to cause the very strongest of feelings. 
We are compelled to assume that her strong emotions really de- 
pended upon those experiences in her life which were obviously 
adequate to produce them and that it was through an illusion pro- 
duced by displacement that she perceived them as coming from a 
manifestly inadequate source. The contributions made by the analy- 
sis to other Freudian doctrines in addition to that of disp!acement 
will, I hope, become apparent as the report progresses. 

A very interesting feature of the analysis is the order in which 
the various determinants of the neurosis made their appearance in 
the course of the treatment. The gross sexual element, in a form 
which would ordinarily be communicated, one would expect, only 
after considerable hesitation and delay, the patient spoke of spon- 
taneously and readily at the very outset of the analysis, while a non- 
sexual factor which was in no way essentially shameful or discredit- 
able, was disclosed only after a long time and in the face of great 
resistance. This, I think, shows well that the motives which lead 
patients to withhold information concerning themselves may be de- 
pendent upon other considerations than mere shame over the nature 
of the things to be communicated. In fact this is usually found to 
be the case. Furthermore the record shows how little reliance can 
be placed upon the apparent willingness of patients to do all that is 
in their power to get well. I have never had a patient of whom I 
was more sure that she had entire confidence in me and in my ability, 
nor one who seemed to suffer more acutely from a psycho-neurosis. 
It would have been expected that she would have taken the utmost 
pains tocommunicate to me without delay any information that might 
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have bearing upon the case. Yet she stubbornly withheld the facts 
just referred to, although she was conscious of them all the time she 
was coming to me and was well aware that they were of great impor- 
tance in effecting her release from the distress which oppressed her. 
The disclosure was not made until I threatened to discontinue the 
treatment unless she revealed them to me. This experience, I think, 
may well be borne in mind by those physicians who after asking 
their patients, “Is there anything worrying you?” and similar ques- 
tions, are satisfied upon receiving negative replies that they have 
thoroughly investigated the mental life of their patients and that 
the possibilities of acquiring more extensive and important informa- 
tion have been exhausted. 

This report has a definite bearing upon the charge made against 
psychoanalysts that they are so absorbed in matters of sex that they 
pay no attention to the non-sexual factors in a patient’s life. Such 
imputations are unjust for, both in theory and in practice, psycho- 
analysis takes into account everything that may have any emotional 
value to the patient. In this record the experience of this patient’s 
life which she kept back for so long a time is essentially a non- 
sexual fact. In my explanation of the neurosis, however, I have 
given to it a place more conspicuous than that accorded to any other 
single fact, sexual or otherwise. On the other hand it is clearly 
shown that this element formed an almost insurmountable obstacle 
for the patient in making a normal and satisfactory psychosexual 
adaptation. This conclusion confirms the emphasis which psycho- 
analytic theory lays upon the sexual factors without in the least 
diminishing its value as an illustration that other factors are not 
overlooked. 

In presenting the material of this case, the writer finds many 
difficulties in the way. In addition to the fears referred to there 
were several others which had troubled the patient at various times. 
In the multitude of detail it is hard to determine which parts are 
most essential to a clear record of the situation and the various 
factors involved. Even the method of statement is complicated in 
the efforts to see that the demands of a straightforward report are 
not unduly affected by the more or less dramatic elements in the 
human interests focusing now in the life of the patient and again in 
the development of the analysis. 
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Part II. Huistoricar 
(a) Data of the First Visit 

In May, 1911, there came to my office a small, plump, young 
woman who bore upon her round, good-natured-looking countenance 
an expression of distinct anxiety. 

“Doctor,” she said hurriedly, “I am afraid I am going insane. 
I once went to a fortune teller and I imagine he is bewitching me; 
do you think it is all right for me to get married?” 

This obsession, she went on to say, had appeared ten months 
earlier. She was at that time madly infatuated with a young man, 
and upon the advice of her cousin, a very superstitious girl, she 
had sought the services of a fortune-telling magician with the idea 
that by means of certain mysterious and supernatural influences 
which this enlightened individual professed to command the young 
man would be stimulated to ask her hand in marriage. 

Two days after this visit she was suddenly seized with a ter- 
rific fear that the fortune teller was exerting some spell over her 
and that as a result she would die. This fear of death changed after 
a time to a fear of insanity. She soon sought treatment, and in 
November the obsession, which had continued with great intensity 
up to that time, almost completely subsided, only to appear again 
the following March in all its original intensity. 

Previous to the onset of this obsession the young woman had 
regarded herself as entirely free from all superstition. Even after 
it developed she fully realized that the fortune teller was simply an 
ignorant charlatan, with no supernatural power whatsoever, and that 
her fear of him resulted only from disease of the mind. In short, 
her insight was perfect. 

I was surprised to learn that the young man, Max by name, 
her infatuation for whom appeared to be the cause for her getting 
into all this trouble, was not the one she had in mind when she asked 
me about marriage. For in the early months of her illness, Max, 
serenely unaffected by the alleged powers of the man of magic, had 
passed out of the young lady’s life. Another young man, whom we 
shall call Barney, had then presented himself and, swayed by no 
other form of sorcery than that which she herself exerted, had pro- 
posed to her and had finally been accepted. 

The immediate cause of her great anxiety at the time she came to 
me seemed to be that the day set for her marriage to Barney was only 
three weeks off. She feared the fortune teller was making her in- 
sane and that she was thus destined to bring nothing but trouble and 
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unhappiness upon her husband. She could not make up her mind 
what to do, for despite the fact that the various physicians she had 
consulted had without hesitation assured her that there was not the 
least likelihood of her ever losing her mind, she was not satisfied 
and could not banish the fear that in marrying she would do a great 
wrong to an innocent man. 

I finally said that, although I, too, was convinced that she was in 
no danger of becoming insane, I felt, nevertheless, that it would be 
well for her to postpone her marriage for some months in the hope 
that meanwhile she could get over her fears and thus take without 
any undue handicap the important step she contemplated.1 But 
this, she replied, was impossible. All the arrangements for her 
wedding had been made, the invitations had been sent out, and, 
finally, neither her own nor her fiance’s parents would listen to any 
proposal of delay. To follow my advice was out of the question. 

After some further discussion relating to the treatment of obses- 
sions and to the probability of her recovery, she told me that she was 
very poor and asked if it would not be possible for me to treat her 
in a clinic. On this account I referred her to Cornell Dispensary. 


(b) Results of the First Period of Treatment and Detailed History 
Obtained During that Time 


At Cornell the young woman was treated for nearly a year with 
the ordinary medical remedies employed for such cases, and, in addi- 


1 Physicians are often consulted by neurotic patients contemplating matri- 
mony who express some more or less vague fear that they may be impo- 
tent, or have syphilis, or suffer from some other ill which would render 
marriage inadvisable. They wish to be examined and assured that their fears 
are groundless, and as the physician usually does not find any evidence of 
the condition which the patient seems to fear, the assurance desired is as a 
rule promptly given. Now, as this case shows, one should, as a matter of 
fact, be extremely careful in such cases. The patient’s fear that some con- 
dition exists which would prove an obstacle to marriage usually means either 
a wish that such were the case (showing that the individual in question is 
really of two minds in regard to the object of his affections and that to a 
certain degree he would welcome some excuse for not marrying) or that 
there actually is some reason why he ought not to marry, although not the 
one he fears. Both these things were true in the case of this young woman. 
But although in some cases it would be a serious mistake to advise the 
patient to go ahead and marry in spite of his fears, yet on the other hand 
there are cases in which to advise against marriage would be almost equally 
serious. In short, in most cases of this sort the physician has no way of 
knowing with any certainty what he should advise, unless he analyzes the 
patient, which unfortunately is in most instances impracticable. 
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tion, with hypnotic suggestion administered once or twice a week by 
Dr. Stechmann or myself. Suggestion occasionally gave her relief 
which lasted for a few hours. Bromides and other drugs seemed 
to have no effect. Cold tonic baths received at another institution 
often gave her temporary relief. On the whole, however, she had 
not made the slightest permanent improvement at the end of this 
period of treatment. Her fear was just as intense and just as com- 
pelling as when I first saw her. Her marriage, which took place at 
the appointed time, seemed to have no particular effect upon her 
symptoms other than to cause a temporary exacerbation of her fears 
immediately preceding it. 

During this first period of the young woman’s attendance at the 
clinic, although I made no real attempt at analysis, I talked with her 
from time to time and endeavored to obtain an accurate and detailed 
history of her neurosis and the events which attended its develop- 
ment. When, then, late in the spring of 1912 I decided to begin an 
analysis I had at my command the following items of history. 

The patient, whom we may call Stella, was then twenty-three 
years old. Her family history was decidedly psychopathic. Her 
mother, two brothers, and her sister had at different times suffered 
from various forms of psychoneurosis. 

The clinical past history which she gave contained nothing of 
particular interest. She had had the usual diseases of childhood, 
and had been inclined to be nervous as long as she could remember. 
Her menstruation had often been irregular and scanty. Sometimes 
weeks elapsed between her periods, and on a few occasions the 
interval had been as long as several months. 

When thirteen and a half years old she had suffered, she stated, 
from some sort of nervous illness which lasted about two years. It 
was brought on, she believed, by the sudden death of an aunt about 
four years older of whom she had been extremely fond. The symp- 
toms of this nervous illness she could not describe definitely, but she 
remembered that she lost weight, was very much depressed, and 
dreamed of her aunt nearly every night. One of the doctors who 
attended her made the statement that she was “ very poor in blood.” 
She could not remember what her aunt died of, but thought “it was 
from worrying about something.” 

Physical examination was practically negative. The patient was 
well nourished, rather fat in fact; examination of the heart and 
lungs and nervous system failed to reveal anything significant. She 
had a moderate anemia; urine negative. 
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Stella was born in a small village in Russia. Her parents were 
Hebrews, religious to the point of fanaticism and full of all sorts of 
Old-World fables and superstitious beliefs. 

Stella’s father, a Talmudic school teacher in his old home, had 
come to this country when she was five years old, but his family, 
which already included two boys both younger than Stella, did not 
join him until four years later. 

In the New World little prosperity awaited them. The father, 
a man whose reputation for piety, honesty, and religious scholar- 
ship gave him no little standing in synagogic circles, did not shine 
in the world of business; and, although he managed to keep his 
family from falling into actual want, he was never able to provide 
any other home for them than a cheap flat in a lower East Side 
tenement. 

When Stella was sixteen the family, by that time augmented by 
the arrival at different intervals of three more boys and one girl, 
threatened to become an economic problem so far beyond her father’s 
power of solving that she sought employment in order to lighten his 
burdens. She soon obtained a place in a department store and 
worked there up to the year she was married. 

Stella’s education, begun in Europe along the most old-fashioned 
orthodox Jewish lines, was continued in this country in the public 
schools. From the beginning she not only displayed a great fondness 
for study but also gave every evidence of possessing more than 
average intelligence. Throughout her school days she worked hard 
and almost invariably led all her classes. Her education was not 
extensive, however, for at thirteen and a half she had to stop school 
“because her mother needed her help with the housework.” 

Her religious ideas were in her early years a replica of those 
of her parents. She prayed and worshipped in the most orthodox 
manner, and, in addition, accepted without question the beliefs in 
magic, witches, the evil eye, and similar superstitions which pre- 
vailed in the town of her birth. After passing her fifteenth year, 
however, she went rapidly to the opposite extreme and, soon aban- 
doning both religion and superstition, professed herself to be an 
absolute atheist and materialist. 

Her infatuation for Max was her first love affair of any im- 
portance. She had always been popular with young men, and she 
liked them, but at no other time had her affections become seriously 
involved. 

Stella’s affair with Max, her visit to the fortune teller, and 
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the immediate sequel of this visit are of so much importance that I 
must take up the history of these matters in considerable detail. 

In the early summer of 1910 Stella went to a country boarding 
house for her vacation. There she first heard of Max. He had 
been at the place the previous summer and made himself a general 
favorite. All spoke with enthusiasm of his intelligence, his refine- 
ment, and his good looks. He was to arrive shortly, and on the day 
he was expected, Stella, whose curiosity had been awakened by the 
praise she had heard of him, went to the railroad station in order to 
get an early glimpse of the paragon. Catching sight of him just 
as he stepped from the train, she felt, from that very instant, that 
she loved him. Immediately and with a sense of deepest conviction 
she said to herself, “ Here is the man I must marry.” 

He was introduced, and appeared to like her at once. Soon, 
to her joy, it became evident that he preferred her society to that 
of any of the other girls, and in a short time her love became an all- 
consuming madness such as she had previously never dreamed of. 
She was in the most tensely excited emotional condition imaginable. 
She could neither eat nor sleep. At night, or whenever she was 
alone, she cried continually. She lost weight rapidly and to such a 
degree that her friends began to comment upon her appearance. 

Max, though by no means in a condition of equal distraction, was 
to all appearances in love. From morning to night he was in her 
company, paid her every attention, and showed the utmost jealousy 
of every look or word she bestowed upon possible rivals. All the 
guests at the boarding house were sure that a proposal was im- 
minent. Nevertheless, it did not come. On the contrary, Max 
maintained a most inflexible reserve. Not the slightest hint of love 
passed his lips; never did he attempt even the most fleeting and 
noncommittal of caresses. 

When their vacations ended and they both returned to the city, 
Max called on Stella frequently, took her to various places of 
amusement, and, as far as his acts were concerned, gave every 
evidence of love and devotion. But, in what he said, he was as 
reserved as ever. On no occasion did he let fall a single word that 
could be construed to mean anything more than that his feeling for 
Stella was the most ordinary unromantic sort of friendship. 

This paradoxical attitude on the part of Max struck me as being 
so singular that I at once asked Stella if she knew the reason for 
it. “ Yes,” she replied, “ Max was not a marrying man. I know 
that because he said so to a friend of mine, who told me all about it. 
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But he assured my friend that if he were to marry anybody he 
certainly would marry me, and I know that is so.” 

When I asked why Max was not a marrying man, Stella ex- 
plained that he was very ambitious, but had only a small salary, 
and, as he felt that an early marriage would seriously handicap him 
in business, he had decided to forego that pleasure. But this expla- 
nation, though seemingly plausible enough, left me with the vague 
suspicion that perhaps Stella was not telling all she knew. 

Stella’s disastrous visit to the fortune teller occurred in August 
of the same year she met Max. She had continued in a state of 
mad infatuation all summer, and, when she confided her condition to 
her cousin Rose, the latter immediately suggested magic as a way 
of inducing in Max a like state of mind, and ultimately bringing 
about a wedding. Rose, who was superstitious and credulous to the 
highest degree, supported her recommendation by relating a great 
number of instances of maidens (with whom, she said, she was per- 
sonally acquainted) who had resorted to such methods with most 
remarkable and gratifying results. But Stella scoffed at these 
stories, as she did at all the rest of the wonder tales Rose was con- 
tinually telling, and at first refused to have anything to do with 
magic and fortune tellers. 

Some days later, however, when Stella had accompanied Rose, 
who had some eye trouble, to what we will call St. Christopher’s 
Clinic, she said suddenly as they were walking home, “ Rose, I think 
I would like to go to a fortune teller after all.” 

This suggestion Rose received with much enthusiasm, and, in- 
forming Stella that she had only recently heard of a man reputed 
to possess truly extraordinary powers, she proceeded to conduct her 
to him without delay. 

The fortune teller, magician, or Mahoshef, as they called him, 
proved to be a fat, dirty, and ignorant Austrian Jew who inhabited 
a greasy tenement in the neighborhood of Canal Street. Rose was 
ushered into his presence first, while Stella waited in a room out- 
side where the Mahoshef’s wife entertained her with tales of his 
prowess. 

Soon Rose returned in great excitement. “He’s a wonder, 
Stella!” she cried. ‘He knows everything! He knew what your 
trouble was the minute you came in. He said right away that you 
were very nervous over a love affair. What do you think of that!” 

Stella replied to this somewhat sarcastically, but she arose and 
went into the Mahoshef’s room. She was already a little afraid of 
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him. In spite of the fact that his wife’s recital of his achievements 
had excited her profound contempt, and that the man’s appearance 
and behavior, once she was in his presence, served to increase this 
feeling, she had, nevertheless, a vague fear of him all through the 
visit. 

The first thing he did was to offer to tell her, without asking 
any questions, her own name and the name of her sweetheart, and 
though he succeeded in doing so by means of a somewhat clumsy 
trick, Stella immediately saw through it and jeered at him for his 
pains. But the Mahoshef, not in the least discouraged, wormed out 
of her the story of her affair with Max, and promptly assured her 
that by means of certain powers of which he was master he could 
not only obtain Max for her as a husband, but, if she preferred, any 
other man she would name, regardless of what his race, creed, color, 
or social position might be. As evidence of his ability in this line 
he showed her a book wherein, so he said, were written the names 
of many of the most prominent and wealthy women of the city, 
for all of whom he assured her he had performed similar services. 

“T can do everything!” he cried boastfully. “For me all kinds 
of Kishef (magic) are easy!” 

It was just about this point, however, that in spite of her con- 
tempt, in spite of her full appreciation of the grotesque incongruity 
between what the man professed to be and what his manner of living 
indicated, Stella began to believe him. She therefore directed him to 
proceed with his Kishef and bring Max to her feet at the earliest 
possible moment, while she permitted him to collect in advance the 
fee of fifty cents which he demanded for this important service. 
Her belief in him was so strong that when she left him—after he 
had urged her to buy an infallible cure he had invented for rheuma- 
tism and she had politely declined on the grounds that she was not at 
the time afflicted with that malady—she returned home in the most 
cheerful state of mind she had experienced in some months. 

“T’m so happy,” she said to Rose; “now I know I can marry 
Max.” 

There followed two days of happy expectation. Stella and Rose 
talked continually of magic and witches, and of the pleasing results 
they expected from their venture. And all the while Stella’s faith in 
the Mahoshef seemed unshaken; yet, paradoxically enough, her 
skepticism appeared to be almost as strong as ever. “It was all 
Rose’s fault,” Stella complained to me afterward; “she talked so 
much superstition into me that finally I got to believe it, although I 
really knew better.” 
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On the evening of the second day after their visit to the magician 
the two girls were lying in bed discussing the usual theme. Stella 
again said, “I’m so happy—now I can marry Max”; but after a 
pause she continued, “I’m sorry, though, to have to get him in this 
way. I don’t like this magic business—I’d rather get him in the 
right way. I wonder what he’d think if he knew. I’m afraid I’m 
going to worry—I think that after we are married I'll tell him all 
about it—I’ll worry myself sick if I don’t.” 

“You're a fool,’ returned Rose. “Why should you worry 
about how you get him as long as you do get him? You're too 
honest! You make me sick!” 

This matter was soon dropped and Rose went on to tell the story 
of a young woman who had caused a man to fall violently in love by 
secretly putting some menstrual blood in his tea. “It worked 
wonderfully,” concluded Rose. “The man was crazy about her, but 
all the rest of his life he was never very well.” “Oh, by the way,” 
she went on, “did you know, Stella, that if Max has magic done to 
him he’ll be weak and sickly all the rest of his life? He can’t live to 
be older than fifty at the very most, and maybe not even that long.” 

Immediately upon hearing these words Stella was seized with 
terrible fear. “Oh!” she cried, “isn’t that awful! I can’t have 
a man’s days shortened for my pleasure! I can’t have him lose his 
life on my account.” 

“You are so stupid,” replied Rose in great contempt; “why 
should you care? I wouldn't let the lives of fifty men stand in the 
way of my happiness.” 

But this lofty sentiment had no effect upon Stella. Almost the 
very instant she heard the words, “if Max has magic done to him 
he’ll be weak and sickly all the rest of his life,” the terrific fear 
had come upon her that the Mahoshef was exerting magic upon her 
and that she was going to die. All the rest of the night she spent 
crying and screaming in constant terror. 

Early the next morning she went back to the Mahoshef, told 
him she did not want the young man after all, and begged him to 
stop the Kishef at once. He immediately and repeatedly assured 
her that she had nothing to fear, but this did not help her, and, 
returning home, she told her family that she was going to die, 
ordered her clothes to be given away, and indicated where she 
wished to be buried. 

On the following day, although she was as much alive as ever, 
her fear was unabated, and she returned to the fortune teller to 
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renew her entreaties, but, as before, without relief. For several days 
she continued to visit him, but, finally, as his assurances brought her 
not the slightest comfort, she told him she was going to see a doctor. 
He was evidently alarmed by this, and threateningly forbade her to 
do anything of the kind. 

Eventually of her own accord, she went to the Broadway Clinic. 
There one of the clinic physicians became much interested in her 
case, and, as I have said, she finally improved under the hypnotic 
suggestion which he administered. But before this improvement 
took place she spent five days as a voluntary patient in a hospital for 
the insane and a week or so in a neurological hospital. 

With the onset of her obsession, her attitude toward Max under- 
went a peculiar modification. Up to that time, although apparently 
she was madly in love with him, she had maintained the most perfect 
maidenly reserve. As soon as the obsession came on, however, her 
love for him seemed to diminish, but, singularly enough, her reserve 
diminished also. Though she had invariably been anything but for- 
ward in her relations with men up to that time, she now began to 
pursue Max in a most vigorous and aggressive manner. She con- 
tinually pressed him to come to see her, hinted most broadly at the 
state of her affections, and used every means at her command to 
bring him to the point of proposing. But in spite of her efforts he 
remained as noncommittal as ever—indeed, if anything, he became 
more reserved. 

At last, driven to desperation by this Fabius of the affections, 
she adopted tactics which not only forced the issue, but, from the 
point of view of decisiveness, left nothing to be desired. Thus, one 
day in November, when Max was calling upon her, she said to him, 
“If a young man loves a young lady, and wants to marry her, he 
should say so. Otherwise, she might learn to love some one else.” 

Max, doubtless feeling unable to attack this obviously unim- 
peachable precept, replied, “If a young man were in love with a 
young lady, and felt that he was in a position to marry, he would 
Say so.” 

And to this highly abstract proposition, which Stella apparently 
found to be quite as unassailable as her own, she made no reply. 

Max then changed the subject, and, after discoursing for a short 
time upon the weather and other matters of equally profound public 
and private interest, politely wished her good evening and withdrew. 
Except for one occasion, when she happened to meet him on the 
street, she has never seen him since. 
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It was shortly after Max’s final visit that she began to improve. 
From the time her obsession began she had been so sick that work 
was out of the question, but now she felt so much better that she 
became anxious to earn money again, and, in December, she went 
back to her old place in the store. 

Her acquaintance with Barney began in November, soon after 
her friendship with Max ended. Previous to this time Barney 
had been living in another city and Stella had never seen him. How- 
ever, she had heard of him frequently through his sister, Esther, 
who was one of her closest friends. Barney appeared to like Stella 
from the first, and, as time went on, his feeling rapidly became 
warmer, so that by the end of three or four months they reached 
a secret understanding and still later announced themselves as 
engaged. 

For a while things went fairly well with Stella after she returned 
to work. Her fear of the fortune teller had almost disappeared, 
and she seemed to be in very good spirits. Then, in March, the fear 
suddenly returned and she was as sick as ever. 

The revival of the obsession occurred under the following cir- 
cumstances. It was just before Saint Patrick’s Day. Stella heard 
some of the girls in the store talking of the coming celebration and 
asked one of them whdt it was that gave the Saint his particular 
claim to distinction. “Oh, don’t you know that?” returned the girl. 
“Why, he was the one who drove the snakes out of Ireland.” 

Stella became fearful immediately. “Oh, that must have been 
magic!” she said to herself. “I’m afraid—if that could happen, 
maybe the Mahoshef can do magic to me!” 

All the rest of the day she felt anxious and uneasy and kept 
thinking about magic and witches. The next morning when she 
awoke the old fear was upon her, in all its original fury. 

She went to work, however, but in the store she was so over- 
whelmed by fear that she lost all control of herself, fell to the floor 
crying and screaming, and had to be taken home in a taxicab. 

As soon as she was able to do so, she again went to the Broad- 
way Clinic, but the treatment she received there helped her no 
longer. The fact of her approaching marriage added to her per- 
plexities, and she felt her condition to be most desperate. Finally, 
she took some of the money she had saved for her wedding finery 
and went to see Dr. Dana, hoping that he could either convince her 
that she had nothing to fear, or else show her some way out of her 
difficulties. 
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She gave him her history, telling him particularly of her great 
fear that she ought not to marry, because, as it seemed to her, she 
might go insane at any moment. Dr. Dana stated in most positive 
terms that she was not going insane and that she need have no fear 
on that score of making her husband unhappy. This comforted her 
for perhaps an hour, but no longer, so in a few days she returned 
for further assurances. Dr. Dana then referred her to me. 

After this, as has been said, Stella came to Cornell Dispensary 
for nearly a year without obtaining any particular relief from her 
fears. To be sure, she was no longer subject to the wild attacks of 
crying and screaming which occasionally had taken place during the 
first few months of her illness, and certain minor obsessive ideas 
connected with her major fear had apparently disappeared, for she 
ceased to talk of them. On the whole, however, she had made no 
real improvement. These transitory obsessive ideas should be men- 
tioned, for they will be of interest later. 

When Stella first came to me she feared not only that the fortune 
teller was able to do Kishef to her, but also that people he knew— 
his friends or acquaintances—likewise had this power. For this 
reason she was afraid to go to the neighborhood in which he lived. 

In this same early period, Stella was also afraid of anyone who 
looked at her fixedly, particularly strangers. Thus, if she were on 
the street and saw some one staring at her, she would immediately 
fear that this person was performing magic on her and that she 
would become insane as a result. 

In a similar way she was afraid of the doctor who had hypno- 
tized her at the Broadway Clinic. Whenever she thought of him 
she feared that he was doing Kishef to her. He was in Europe the 
first summer she came to me, but the fact that she knew he was 
thousands of miles away from her did not diminish her fear in the 
slightest. 

All these ideas were never very prominent, and, as I have said, 
Stella ceased to refer to them after a short time. 

But her main obsession, the fear of the fortune teller, was re- 
markable for its intensity. Apparently she was in constant terror 
throughout all her waking moments. There was practically nothing 
that would interest her or take her mind away from herself more 
than momentarily. She was constantly complaining. Over and over 
again she would say in a certain stereotyped way, “ He has power 
over me—I’m afraid he’s doing me harm—I feel I’m not safe—he 
bosses my thoughts—he’s making me insane.” 
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She continually questioned me about magic and similar matters. 
“Are you sure there isn’t any magic?” she would ask. “How do 
you know there isn’t—have you studied it? Is it a scientific fact 
that there can’t be any? There were great men in the Bible, and 
Shakespeare was a great man, but they believed in magic and’ 
witches—how do you know they were wrong? If such bright men 
believed in those things there must be some truth in them—it makes 
me afraid—I think the Mahoshef has power over me,” etc. 

Any attempt I made to reassure her on any of these points 
usually ended in making her feel worse rather than better. For she 
would invariably corner me in some way, and, as soon as I failed 
to give a satisfactory answer, she would be in a panic. 

Before her illness began Stella had always appeared to possess a 
very sunny, fun-loving disposition. Even during it at times she 
showed a keen sense of humor and talked in a very witty and 
amusing way, but usually she was greatly depressed and ready to 
cry at a moment’s notice. Her depression, however, was as nothing 
when compared to her fear. Indeed, I recall no other case of 
neurotic fear which so deeply and vividly impressed me with the 
terrible reality of the patient’s suffering, or in which the familiar 
hypocritical note of satisfaction was so conspicuously absent from the 
patient’s complainings. There was no doubt whatever that Stella 
was really and honestly sick. 


There are many suggestive circumstances which I could have in- 
cluded in this record of historical data but I will omit all but three 
of these which seem most significant in furnishing the background 
of the problem at the time of beginning the analysis. Two are of 
interest because they were so utterly inexplicable at the time, the 
other because it immediately contributed something to the ultimate 
understanding of the trends at work in the production of the 
neurosis. 

One of the instances which I found so baffling at first, but which 
eventually proved to be completely explainable, was Stella’s strong 
feeling over a matter which on the surface did not appear to be 
of the slightest consequence. When she made her first visit to the 
Mahoshef she supposed that Rose possessed no previous acquaint- 
ance with him, and only knew of him by hearsay. But after the 
obsession developed Stella learned that Rose and the Mahoshef had 
known each other some considerable time, that young lady having 
consulted him on a number of occasions in reference to her own 
affairs of the heart. Now, strangely enough, the fact that Rose had 
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concealed this acquaintance excited Stella’s wrath to a remarkable 
degree. Indeed, any mention of the matter would at once put her in 
a state of angry excitement and set loose a flood of reproaches and 
maledictions directed against her cousin. In what way Rose’s hav- 
ing concealed this acquaintance could make any difference to Stella 
I was utterly unable to see, but since her feeling was so strong I had 
to conclude not only that it did make a difference, but that there was 
some good reason it should. In this conclusion I was confirmed by 
the later results of the analysis. 

Another seemingly small matter that was hard to explain was 
this. It will be remembered that one of the very first questions 
Stella asked me on the day of her first visit was whether I thought 
it was right for her to get married. Now, as a matter of fact she 
was already married when she asked me this question. A week 
before, she had married Barney by civil ceremony at the City Hall. 
It was the religious ceremony that was to take place three weeks 
after her visit to me. The point in all this that requires explanation 
is, why did Stella conceal from me the fact of this first marriage 
ceremony as she did for several months? 

A third matter which in part was equally mysterious, while at 
the same time another part gave some hint of the nature of Stella’s 
unconscious psychic processes, was the following. As has been said, 
Stella’s obsession began when Rose told her that if Max had Kishef 
done to him he would be weak and sickly all the rest of his life, 
and could not live to be over fifty. To my great surprise, I observed 
that Stella seemed really to believe that this would be so. Such 
credulity was entirely inconsistent with her attitude toward all other 
superstitious ideas. Though her obsession, and certain compulsive 
thoughts connected with it, represented a sort of belief in super- 
stition, yet in all these instances her “ belief,” if it may be so called, 
was accompanied by an even morse positive disbelief, so that she 
would say in speaking of these things, “I fear that this or that is 
so, but I know my fear is perfect nonsense,” whereas in respect to 
all superstitions not related to her morbid fears she showed not a 
sign of credulity. But she never said that she thought the prediction 
that Max would be weak and sickly was perfect nonsense, while her 
whole attitude, in ways I cannot describe in detail, thoroughly con- 
vinced me that she had accepted this prediction as the absolute truth. 
In short, her (apparently real) belief that Max would be sickly was 
not, as in the case of her compulsive superstitions, accompanied by 
the simultaneous opposite feeling of disbelief. 
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But, although I could not explain why Stella did believe that 
Max would be weak and sickly, yet some of her remarks in this 
connection disclosed the existence of a conflict, and brought to light 
one of the several wishes or impulses which furnished the motive 
power of her obsession. Thus, she once remarked, “The thought 
that Max would be a sick man made me doubtful about marrying 
him. I was crazy to have him, but I didn’t want to marry a man 
who was going to be ill for years and unable to support me. I felt 
that if I married him, and that if he was sick and had to die anyway, 
I wanted him to do it soon, and not to wait until I was so old I 
would have no chance of marrying again.” 

Here, obviously, was a distinct conflict. Stella was unwilling 
to give up Max, but she was apparently almost equally unwilling to 
be burdened for years with an invalid husband, which, for reasons 
unknown to us, she believed Max would be. Under such circum- 
stances she desired a compromise—namely, that Max’s life would be 
short, for if she could look forward to this, she would neither have 
to forego the pleasure of mariying him, nor would she have to bear 
indefinitely the burden of an invalid husband. 

But we can hardly suppose that Stella could have entertained a 
wish for Max’s early decease without having a certain feeling of 
guilt. And guilt demands punishment. It seems, then, not unlikely 
that the obsession served this purpose, among others. She had 
wished for the Mahoshef to do magic to Max, and she had wished 
for Max’s death. What finer example could be desired of “ that 
even-handed justice which commends the ingredients of our poisoned 
chalice to our own lips” than that as a punishment for these wishes 
she should have to fear that the Mahoshef was doing magic to her, 
and that she, too, was in danger of death? The fact, then, that the 
obsession was so well suited as a punishment for what Stella must 
have felt guilty of, makes it not unreasonable to suppose that a wish 
for penance and self punishment formed the first, though by no 
means the most important, of its determinants. 


(c) Analytic Data 


Before proceeding to report the results obtained during the 
period in which Stella was under analysis it may be well to state the 
problem as I saw it at the beginning of this treatment. 

To those who hold to the suggestion-theory of the genesis of 
obsessions, this history, as I have related it, presents no conspicuous 
problems. A young woman of neurotic and presumably impression- 
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able temperament, brought up among extremely fanatical and super- 
stitious people, develops a neurosis during the strain and excitement 
incident upon an unsatisfactory love affair. This neurosis, judging 
from its content, is simply a reawakening of a belief in magic which 
she entertained as a child. The visit to the fortune teller and the 
various remarks of the superstitious cousin—occurring, as they did, 
when the young woman was in a very excitable condition—would be 
looked upon as sufficiently influential to bring about the reawakening, 
and thus cause the neurosis. From such a viewpoint the case is 
little more than a simple equation. Neurotic predisposition, environ- 
mental influences, an event of presumably high suggestive value—all 
three factors tending in the same general direction—produce, when 
added together, an obsessive fear. What could be plainer? The 
case explains itself! 

The psychoanalyst, however, would see in this history, many 
points that call for extensive and careful investigation, and would 
feel utterly at a loss to explain the obsession without knowing a great 
deal more about the patient’s life than has yet been recorded. Never- 
theless, he might readily find in the material at hand matters which 
would lead to interesting speculations as to the etiology of the 
neurosis, and would give some hints both as to the nature of the 
problems confronting him and as to the sort of causal factors which 
he might expect to find. 

For instance, it appears that the patient became sick in the 
midst of a love affair, improved as soon as it ended, but again 
became sick shortly after entering into an experience with another 
lover. Is this correlation between romance and illness to be looked 
upon as accidental or as causal? And if the latter, what sort of 
causes might be at work? 

On theoretical grounds we may give partial and tentative answers 
to these questions. A neurosis, as Jung has said, invariably ex- 
presses some trend of thought and feeling away from, or hostile to, 
the individuals who stand in closest psychological relation to the 
patient.2, Such a position was once occupied by Max, later by 
Barney. We may therefore infer that some sort of emotional con- 
flict existed in the mind of the patient in regard to these two persons 
—that for some unknown reason it was impossible for her to adjust 


2 As a matter of fact the persons to whom Stella stood in closest psycho- 
logical relation were her parents, and her neurosis showed that she was as 
poorly adjusted to them as she was to Max and Barney. But the matter 
of her adjustment to her parents is one that for the moment we need not 
consider, although we shall take it up later. 
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herself perfectly to either one of them, and that this nonadjustment 
had to do with the outbreak of the neurosis. 

And this view is supported when we come to examine certain 
facts already at our command. For example, Stella’s love for Max 
was apparently pathological. It began as a typical case of “love at 
first sight.” Although this phenomenon is perhaps normal enough 
in stories, it is seldom so in real life. The condition, judging from 
the few cases I have had a chance to study, is always a compulsion. 
The patient has formed a strong love-fixation—usually upon some 
individual of high significance in the years of childhood—but this 
fixation becoming for some reason offensive to the patient’s con- 
scious personality, has been subjected to repression and driven more 
or less completely from consciousness. The phenomena of love at 
first sight represent either a transference—usually incomplete—of 
this love, now partly or wholly unconscious, to some new love-object, 
against whom there are no particular conscious resistances, or else a 
flight from the old love-object, or a combination of both transference 
and flight. In any case, the person apparently loved is not the per- 
son actually loved, though in time, in some cases, a complete trans- 
ference may take place. 

If we now apply these principles to Stella’s case, our conclusion 
would be that Stella seemed to love Max so much, simply because, 
in some unknown way, he represented a substitute for, or a flight 
from, some one else with whom she was actually in love, although 
probably she would not permit herself to realize it.* 

Incidentally, if the foregoing conclusions are correct, certain 
other features of her affair with Max become comprehensible. 
Thus, though ladies in story books are supposed to lose flesh and 
appetite, and to spend long hours in weeping whenever they fall in 
love, we cannot regard these manifestations as normal accompani- 
ments of love in real life. If, however, we are right in supposing 
that Stella’s love for Max was either an imperfect transference or 
a flight, these morbid phenomena are not so difficult to understand. 
That is, if, while she was consciously scheming to marry Max, she 
was unconsciously in love with some one else she had good reason to 
be depressed. 

Other signs indicated a lack of adjustment in Stella’s relations 
with Barney. It did not require a long acquaintance with Stella 
to convince me that she felt toward Barney none of the mad in- 


3 This does not mean, of course, that al] her seeming love for Max had 
this origin—merely that a part of it did, particularly at first. 
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fatuation which she seemed to have experienced for Max. For 
instance, whenever she talked of Max her face would light up, and, 
for the moment forgetting her fears, she would plunge into the 
most vivid and enthusiastic description of him imaginable. “Oh,” 
she would say, “he was so refined! How I loved him! I thought 
I’d die if I couldn’t be his wife. If I could have married him I 
would have been contented to live in only one room all the rest of 
my days.” 

But when she spoke of Barney there was a great difference. 
“Of course I love Barney,” she would say in a somewhat argu- 
mentative tone, as if expecting immediate contradiction from some 
invisible hearer; “I love him as a friend. My feeling for him is 
geistliche Liebe—not Leidenschaft. He is intelligent and refined 
and I respect him—yes, I have the greatest respect for him.” But 
these protestations were accompanied by none of the enthusiastic 
animation that characterized her references to Max. 

It was quite evident, then, that she felt for Barney a much less 
intense love than she appeared to feel for Max. But a still more 
positive conclusion in regard to this matter could be drawn. If an 
emotional, neurotic girl, on the very eve of her wedding, cannot 
work herself up to the point of saving of her betrothed something 
more enthusiastic than, “I love him as a friend—I respect him,” 
one need have little doubt as to the true state of her feelings—in all 
probability she does not love him at all. In other words, Stella had 
married a man for whom, apparently, she had no real affection. 

In full accord with this conclusion is another matter that has 
already been mentioned. Stella felt that she was doing wrong in 
getting married, and that she was almost certain to make her hus- 
band unhappy. To be sure, these ideas appeared to be the logical 
result of her fears. Seemingly, she thought, “I am going insane, 
and therefore I ought not to marry—insanity will be the means of 
my bringing trouble upon my husband.” But psychoanalytic ex- 
perience shows quite conclusively that a compulsive idea, or any 
similar symptom, is, generally speaking, never the cause of any- 
thing—it is always an effect. If, for example, a man develops a 
neurotic symptom which apparently causes him to be unable to 
continue his business, we are likely to find upon analysis that for 
some reason the man wanted to give up his business, and that this 
wish was the immediate cause of his doing so. We may conclude, 
therefore, that, in Stella’s case, her feeling that she ought not to 
marry, and that she would make her husband unhappy, depended 
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not upon her obsession, but upon some other, concealed factor, 
which adequately justified this feeling. In other words, there must 
have been some good reason why she should not marry Barney, 
although apparently she would not frankly admit this to herself. 
This reason was, perhaps, that she did not love him, but did love 
some one else. 

But if we continue these speculations we are in great danger of 
falling into the error of feeling that we understand the case when 
we have only begun to study it. Let us, therefore, enter as soon as 
possible into an examination of the material brought out by my 
analysis, for by this means any danger of our feeling prematurely 
that we understand the neurosis will soon be effectually dispelled. 
Incidentally, it should be remarked at this point that thus far I have 
given Stella’s history as I received 1’—not as I know it now—and 
that we may be prepared to find it in many respects erroneous, mis- 
leading, and incomplete. 


Part III. ANALYTIC 
(a) The Father-Complex 


When I had finally decided to begin the analysis I informed 
Stella that I wished to try a new treatment—one which would re- 
quire her fullest cooperation to be a success—and that her part 
would be to perform the difficult task of following a very simple 
rule, viz., to tell everything that came to her mind, whether or not 
the thought seemed to her pleasant or unpleasant, important or un- 
important. 

Having heard this solemn injunction, Stella began to laugh. 

“That’s silly,” she said. “That will never cure me. Anyway, 
you know all about me already. What more can I tell you?” 

But, after a few moments, she began to talk about her mother. 

“My mother,” she said, “is a very nervous woman. She is just 
like I am; she isn’t well. I am more fond of my mother than of 
any one else in the world. Whenever she is out of my sight I 
worry about her and fear something will happen to her—that she 
may get sick or be killed in an accident.” 

I felt that my acquaintance with Stella had lasted long enough 
to allow me to venture some comment on these remarks. I began 
by saying that not all that goes on in our minds is accompanied by 
consciousness; thus, we could have various impulses or wishes of 
quite considerable strength without being at all aware of them. 
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Such wishes sometimes presented themselves in consciousness in the 
shape of fears. 

But at this point Stella interrupted me. “What!” she cried 
excitedly, “do you mean that I hate my mother, that I want her to 
die?” 

I said I was not able to deny that such a condition of affairs 
might exist and asked her what she thought about it. 

““Oh, I know you are wrong,” she exclaimed; “I love my 
mother and always will. If she died, I would want to die, too.” 

To this I replied that the existence of a very great love would 
not necessarily disprove the coexistence of an opposite feeling. 
Stella paid no attention to this, however, and in a somewhat illogical 
way continued her protests. At this point we were interrupted and 
had to defer the discussion to the next setting. 

At the next visit she immediately began with the question, 
“What could make me hate my mother?” 

“T cannot say,” I replied; “what do you think about it?” 

She answered that she could offer no explanation; but, after a 
considerable pause, she suddenly said, “ Doctor, there is something 
I think I ought to tell you. My father used to touch me.” 

When I asked her to explain this remark she finally furnished 
me with the following information. When she was about twelve 
years old her father began a practice of coming to her bed at night, 
fondling and caressing her quite amorously, and placing his hand 
upon her breasts and genitals. This, Stella frankly admitted, had 
excited her greatly; and, though she had protested against these 
practices, she had always enjoyed them. She added, in explanation, 
that up to the time her illness began she had always been extremely 
passionate and easily excited. 

Her father’s visits had continued two or three times a week 
until she was somewhere between sixteen and nineteen years of 
age, when they ceased, but exactly when or under what circum- 
stances Stella professed to be unable to remember. I can, however, 
supply the missing information from what I learned much later 
in the analysis. When she was seventeen and a half years old a 
number of friends were staying at her house, in consequence of 
which Stella slept in a different room than usual. In the middle of 
the night she was suddenly awakened by her father’s standing over 
her bed and fumbling with her bedclothes. Not recognizing him 
for the moment, and being confused at not finding herself in her 
own room, she was very much frightened; but, when she did 
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realize who it was, her fear was changed to anger for the fright he 
had given her. “Why can’t you leave me alone!” she said indig- 
nantly. “ Don’t ever do that to me again! I’ve had enough of your 
nonsense.” 

“Can’t a father kiss his own daughter?” he replied. ‘“ Anyway, 
I was only trying to see that you were covered warmly enough.” 

“That is not so,” returned Stella. “If you must amuse your- 
self, why don’t you go to my sister? If you ever try to touch me 
again, I swear I will tell my mother!” 

This threat seemed to have its effect, for her father never ven- 
tured to resume his visits. Stella had often protested against them 
before, but this was the first time she had threatened to tell. 

I trust that it is now plain that Stella had answered the question 
of why she “hated” her mother. This hate, if it may be so called, 
depended upon her attachment to her father. The fears that her 
mother would die, etc., were part of the wish phantasy, which, as I 
later learned, she had often entertained consciously, that her mother 
would die, in order that she might assume the mother’s place with 
the father. These death wishes and feelings of hate existed in spite 
of a well-developed love for the mother. Let me say, in passing, 
that the ability to entertain simultaneously the two opposite feelings 
of love and hate, with a high degree of intensity and toward the 
same person, is one of the prominent characteristics of compulsion 
neurotics. In them love and hate may coexist indefinitely, instead 
of one drowning out the other as would normally be expected to 
occur. To be sure, in these cases the opposed feelings are not 
simultaneously conscious as a rule. The hate is usually confined 
more or less successfully to the unconscious, and the conscious love 
becomes overdeveloped to serve as a reaction and a cover for it. 

A great deal more could very well be said of Stella’s father- 
complex, which, it should be evident to any one, must have been 
extremely strong. I will not pursue this subject, however, simply 
for the lack of space, as there is so much else that requires dis- 
cussion. We shall later hear more of the effect of this complex. 


(b) The Separation-Complex 
The next matter that came into prominence in my talks with 
Stella was the question of her feeling and attitude toward her hus- 
band. Even before beginning the analysis I had come to the con- 
clusion that she cared practically nothing for Barney and had asked 
myself why she had married him. The analysis begun, the question 
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became even more puzzling, for I learned that all during the period 
that she had been receiving attention from Barney, Stella had had 
still another suitor, upon whom she had looked with much more 
favor. This man, whom I will call Lehmann, was, according to her 
statement, not only much better looking than Barney but, in addi- 
tion, he was a manufacturer in most comfortable circumstances, 
while Barney, on the other hand, was practically penniless. Leh- 
mann was madly in love with Stella, and his family would have 
looked with favor upon the match; and so, I felt sure, would Stella 
have done, for, though I cannot now recall her remarks in detail, 
I was, nevertheless, convinced by them that she would have much 
rather married Lehmann than Barney, though whether she would 
have preferred Lehmann to Max was doubtful. The question of 
why she married Barney was, then, greater than before.‘ 

Early in the analysis Stella had a dream, which, although throw- 
ing some light on the problems in the case, seemed at first to add to 
them rather than otherwise. The dream was simply that a certain 
recently married woman had left her husband, then residing in 
Boston, and come to New York. 

This dream was merely a representation of what had actually 
happened. The woman referred to, after living with her husband 
only a few weeks, had run away from him and returned to her 
parents in New York. 

But we are familiar with the observation that the chief actor 
in the dream is practically always the dreamer. With the woman 
of the dream Stella could readily identify herself, for both had 
worked in the same store and both had been married for only a 
short time. One could suppose, then, that the woman represented 
none other than Stella herself. Stella dreamed, then, that she fol- 
lowed the example of her friend ; and this could only mean that she, 
too, had a wish to leave her husband and return to her parents. 

Hoping, however, to find some more significant source of identi- 
fication than that just mentioned, I asked Stella to tell me more 
about the woman. She responded by informing me that the woman 

4I should, perhaps, state at this point that this and similar questions that 
came up in the analysis I submitted to Stella in the hope that she would 
answer them. It was quite useless, however, for she would either reply 
that she “did not know” or else would give some evasive explanation which 
it was quite impossible to accept. For instance, many times she maintained 
that she had married Barney for love alone, whereas at other times her own 
admission, as well as many other indications, showed that this explanation 
was entirely incorrect. 
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was very fat, while her husband was quite the reverse; and then 
added this most singular remark, “J think she was too strong for 
him.” 

What Stella meant by this I had not the slightest idea, nor were 
my efforts to get her to explain it at all successful. To my ques- 
tions she replied only by repeating somewhat irritably, “ She was 
too strong for him. Don’t you know what I mean?” Yet, her 
tone implied that she was quite well aware that I did not. 

I asked at last if she had used the phrase in some sexual sense, 
and to this she assented with such alacrity that I was quite sure 
she had meant nothing of the kind—that is to say, I felt she was 
unwilling to explain exactly what she had in mind, and so when I 
had suggested that it was something sexual she readily agreed, think- 
ing this would satisfy me and that I would press her no further. 
Being now quite convinced that there was some really important 
reason for Stella’s identifying herself with the woman, and that it 
probably was contained in her relations with Barney, I asked, “ Did 
you ever feel that you were too strong for Barney?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a very peculiar way, but would say 
nothing more. 

I kept on questioning her and finally brought to light, first, that 
Barney suffered from ejaculatio precox, and, second, the following 
matter, which seemed even more important. Barney had suffered 
several attacks of gonorrhea before his marriage. A short time 
before I began the analysis he, discovering what he believed to be a 
returning gleet, had consulted a doctor, who for some reason ex- 
amined his semen and told him, in Stella’s presence, that in all 
probability he was sterile and would remain so. This was very 
painful to Stella, for, as she then told me, she was extremely 
anxious to have children, not only because she was most fond of 
them, but also because, as she expressed it, to have them would 
make her marriage stronger. 

I was not at all convinced that the information I had obtained 
had exhausted the significance of the dream, and I was even in 
doubt as to whether all of it had to do with the dream, because, as 
I had broken in with questions, I could not regard all of Stella’s 
statements as free associations. At any rate, whether connected or 
not, both the information I brought out and the dream were evidently 
of no small importance. The dream showed plainly enough that 
Stella had a wish to separate from her husband, but whether this 
arose from the mere fact that he was sterile, or whether there were 
other reasons for it, could not at the time be determined. 
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I told Stella that I interpreted the dream as an expression of a 
wish on her part to leave her husband, but she promptly disputed 
this, saying, “I will never want to separate so long as we are both 
alive.” But, as this sounded to me as if she had an alternative 
in mind, I said, “Do you mean that you would like him to die and 
free you?” 

“No,” she replied instantly, “I do not wish him dead”; but, 
after a pause, she suddenly said, “I am not going to lie to you; I 
have wished him dead, often. This morning when I was washing 
his clothes I swore to myself and said that I wished they were his 
death clothes.” 

She went on to say, however, that she did not feel this way all 
the time. ‘“‘ When he is nice to me, and when I think we can go 
ahead and make money, keep up a nice home, and maybe have chil- 
dren, I feel that I can love him and I do not wish him dead; but, 
when he is mean, I hope he will die right away. Usually, when I 
wish him dead, I am sorry afterwards and think maybe I will be 
punished for such thoughts.” 

It was not until after this communication that Stella told me 
of a new detail of her fears. It seemed that before her marriage 
she was afraid to let any one know about her illness for fear that 
it would come to Barney’s ears and he, thinking her either insane or 
about to become so, would withdraw from the engagament. After 
her marriage she was even more afraid that, as a result of magic, 
she would become insane and he would then be able to divorce her. 
After she had once told me this detail, it became one of the most 
frequent themes in Stella’s conversation. She continually asked me 
to assure her that she was not insane; she did all sorts of things 
for fear people would think her so; she would never admit to any 
one that she felt ill in any particular for fear they would immedi- 
ately conclude that she was losing her mind; and she was never tired 
of questioning me in regard to the laws relating to insanity and 
divorce. She was particularly distressed by the fact that her history 
was on file at the Broadway Clinic and similar places. 

“T know,” she would say, “if that history, in which it is written 
that I went to a fortune teller and then thought I was insane, was 
brought into court, the judge and jury would surely believe I really 
was insane and give Barney a divorce in a minute.’® 

When I reminded her that all the doctors she had consulted had 
instantly told her she was not insane or ever likely to be, she would 


5 Obviously enough, a wish. 
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reply, “I am afraid if it came to court they would change their 
minds.” “TI don’t believe they would stick to what they said.” “TI 
am afraid they would go back on me.” “ Maybe they were afraid to 
tell me the truth, anyway,” etc. 

I noticed that she talked more about her history at the Broadway 
Clinic than about any of the other histories and seemed ever so much 
more anxious over it. She was continually planning to go to the 
Clinic and, on pretense of requiring treatment, get hold of her his- 
tory and tear it up, but she never planned to do this with the history 
at the neurological hospital or at Cornell. Indeed, many times she 
started for the Broadway Clinic, intending to do away with the 
record, but on the way would come the reflection, ‘‘ Maybe it would 
look worse if I did tear it up—maybe people would think I did it 
because I knew I was insane and was trying to destroy the proof,” 
etc., and thus she never got to the point of putting her plan into 
execution.® 

Now, quite similar in content to the obsessive fear that she 
would be divorced was a set of reproaches she frequently made 
against her husband. It seemed that he had once lived in the same 
house with a young woman named Ada, who apparently would have 
liked very much to marry him, although there is no reason to sup- 
pose he reciprocated this feeling. That he was in all probability 
utterly indifferent to Ada, Stella in her “ sober moments ” seemed to 
know as well as any one. Nevertheless, the greater part of the time 
she was loud in her complaints that Barney cared nothing for her- 
self but was only waiting until she should become insane so that 
he could divorce her and marry Ada. 

“He is no man!” she would cry. “Anybody else would stick 
by a wife if she got sick, but he wouldn’t! As soon as he found 
he could prove me insane he would do it, and get rid of me as 
quickly as possible.” 

These complaints, uttered in the most spiteful, angry tones im- 
aginable, Stella repeated hundreds of times; and, when she was in 
the mood for complaining, no argument could make her see what at 
other times she freely admitted, viz., that her accusations were 
entirely without foundation. 

6 This element of her fear, namely, that by means of the history at the 
Broadway Clinic it would be proved that she was insane, etc., is what I had 
in mind particularly when, in the introduction, I spoke about displacement 
as shown by this case. We shall see eventually that her anxiety about her 


history at this clinic was indeed well founded, but that the foundation for 
it was something entirely different than appeared in her obsession. 
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Another set of reproaches against Barney referred to his atti- 
tude in money matters. She continually complained that he was 
mean and stingy, that he insisted on her working at the store when 
she should have been caring for things at home. She was particu- 
larly venomous over the recollection that one time he made her go 
to work in a snowstorm, when, in her opinion, the weather was so 
bad that she should have stayed at home. “I might easily have 
caught pneumonia and died from being out on a day like that,” she 
said, “ but he wouldn’t care. A few pennies are more to him than 
my health and life. The only thing he married me for was that I 
should work for him.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, her husband did insist upon her work- 
ing at times, but, apparently, not from choice. Financial conditions 
were bad; he had little work; and what she could earn was not only 
a very acceptable addition to the family income but at times an abso- 
lutely necessary one. He, as in a way she really well knew, did not 
demand of her anything that was not expected from any other 
wives in the same walk of life. 

Now, that Stella’s complaints were absolutely unfair and un- 
reasonable no one was in a better position to know than herself. 
Why, then, could she not be induced to take a reasonable view of 
the situation and give up her unjust complaining? The obvious ex- 
planation was that she wanted to think her husband at fault in 
these matters—that it gave her some sort of comfort or satisfaction 
to be able to accuse him in this wise. But why should this sort of 
thing give her satisfaction? This question, to any one with a little 
analytic experience, is very easy to answer. She must have felt her- 
self guilty of the same things for which she reproached her husband. 
This mechanism is a very familiar one. A guilty person who has 
difficulty in blinding himself to his guilt has no other means of con- 
tinuing to believe himself as good as his fellows than to bring them 
down to his level by persuading himself that they are guilty of the 
same things he is. Stella’s reproaches against her husband could, 
then, be applied to herself; and this means, first, that she had the 
intention of getting rid of her husband and marrying some one else, 
and, second (since she reproached her husband with being too inter- 
ested in money matters), that some financial or economic condition 
must have interested her more than she felt was right. This interest 
perhaps in some unknown way, had been a factor in bringing about 
their marriage; possibly she had married Barney merely to have 
some one to support her. 
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It is to be observed that Stella’s complaint that her husband 
wished to get rid of her is quite in harmony with the dream just 
analyzed. Both indicated that Stella wished or intended her mar- 
riage to Barney to be only temporary. She would not admit, how- 
ever, that she wished for a separation, although, as the analysis pro- 
gressed, she showed little hesitation in confessing that the greater 
part of the time she most heartily wished her husband was dead. 
That she really did wish for a separation, perhaps as an alternative 
less acceptable than her husband’s death, I firmly believed in spite 
of her denials. Indeed, I was disposed to think that this wish was a 
determinant of her fears that through the fortune teller’s Kishef 
she would become insane and be divorced. But as I was in no posi- 
tion to prove my point I had to let the matter drop for the time. 

Before leaving the theme of Stella’s reproaches against others, 
I must take up her attitude toward her husband’s sister. This girl 
originally had been one of her closest friends, but Stella had not 
been married very long when they began to quarrel most frightfully. 
It was plain to be seen, however, that these quarrels were all Stella’s 
fault. They usually originated from her making without the slight- 
est provocation some unreasonable and unjust accusation against her 
sister-in-law. One thing which seemed to be concerned with Stella’s 
inclination to pick these quarrels, and to which she frequently 
referred during her visits to me, was this. It seems that shortly 
before her marriage, Stella, on the advice of some doctor and con- 
trary to her own inclination, had told Barney of the obsession from 
which she suffered, and he in turn had told his sister. (I should 
add here that Stella promptly repented of her confession and soon 
after her marriage told her husband the obsession had entirely dis- 
appeared.) Some time after they were married Barney was out of 
the city for a few days, and, as it so happened, his departure had 
followed closely upon a quarrel in which Stella, his sister, and him- 
self were all involved. During his absence his sister wrote him a 
letter which Stella, prying through his things upon his return, found 
and read. This interesting document contained among other matters 
the following words: “ That girl (Stella) was insane when you 
married her. Maybe she isn’t exactly insane now, but just the same 
she will always have a crazy head. She knew she was a sick girl 
when she married, but you were an easy mark and let her rope 
you in.” 

Stella’s rage upon perusing these amiable sentiments was inde- 
scribable. But, though at the time she gave apparently adequate 
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expression to it, having torn her clothes and hair, yelled, screamed, 
rolled on the floor, and ornamented with her nails the faces of her 
husband and his offending sister, still all this by no means removed 
the memory of the incident from her mind nor served to prevent 
thought of the matter she would immediately become incoherent 
from anger and excitement. ‘ Roped him in!” she would cry. “A 
nice remark for a friend to make! The mean, low, false thing! 
Could any decent person say a thing like that? There isn’t a more 
false and tricky girl in the world. I’d like to scratch out her eyes 
and wring her neck,” etc. 

Again applying the principle of interpretation already described, 
one would have to conclude that Stella thus reproached her sister- 
in-law because she felt herself to be guilty of being a false friend. 
In just what respect she had been false remains to be seen, however. 

The fact that Stella found the accusation, “she roped you in,” 
so painful has to be explained in another way. The reason this 
remark so aroused her anger must have been, I concluded, that it 
contained a very considerable element of truth. If the accusation 
had been entirely unjust, I felt, she would not have minded it nearly 
so much. But, having come to this conclusion, I was no better off 
than before, for, as far as I was aware, Stella had never done any- 
thing that could well be described as “roping in” Barney. To be 
sure, she married him without caring particularly for him, but, 
even so, it was Barney who had been the aggressor, and if any 
“roping in” had occurred he himself had done it. In spite of 
these facts, I could not reject my original conclusion that in some 
sense Stella had “roped in” Barney and that she felt guilty about 
it, but the only course left for me was to wait in the hope that in 
the course of the analysis new material would be brought out to 
confirm my views. 

Let me now sum up what has been learned in regard to Stella’s 
feeling and attitude toward her husband. First, the conclusion that 
Stella married Barney caring little or nothing for him, which was 
reached before taking up the analysis proper, has been fairly well 
confirmed. Second, from analyzing one set of Stella’s reproaches 
against Barney there has been furnished reason to suppose that 
some unknown economic conditions caused her to marry him. At 
the same time, this is hard to understand, since she had another 
suitor, Lehmann, whom, apparently, she preferred to Barney, and 
who was better off, financially. Third, we have reached the con- 
clusion that Stella wished to be free again either through Barney’s 
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death, or, possibly, by divorce or separation. Fourth, we have two 
other pieces of information which are as yet of uncertain signif- 
icance ; viz., that somehow or other Stella felt guilty of roping Barney 
in, and that, whatever it might mean, she felt that she was “too 
strong for him.” 


(c) The Assault Obsession 


Let us now leave for a time the subject of Stella’s relations with 
Barney and take up another matter which at first seems to have no 
connection with the first. Stella had been coming to me some con- 
siderable time when one day she said suddenly, “Doctor, the 
Kishef obsession is not the only one I ever had. Several years ago 
I had another that I have been afraid to tell to you.” 

The complete history of this first obsession I was a long time in 
learning. I will, however, give it here without going into the 
details of how I acquired my information. Stella, when about 
seventeen and a half years of age, had once taken supper at the 
house of a friend of hers, a young married woman named Mrs. 
Denzer. Mr. Denzer was not present at this meal, but considerably 
later in the evening he came in accompanied by two other young 
men, who boarded in his household. For some unknown reason 
Stella began to have a certain fear of these men, although in her 
previous acquaintance with them nothing had occurred to justify 
such an emotion. But, in consequence of this feeling, she soon arose 
and, putting on her hat, announced that it was time for her to go 
home. But Mrs. Denzer would not hear of her departure and in- 
sisted that Stella must spend the night. This made Stella more 
anxious than ever, and she protested with no little vehemence that 
for her to remain all night was impossible. Mrs. Denzer was deaf 
to these protests, however, and finally settled the matter by locking 
the only door of exit and putting the key in her pocket, so that 
Stella had to stay whether she liked it or not. By this time Stella’s 
anxiety had shaped itself into a definite fear, viz., that after she 
had retired for the night one of these men would attempt to assault 
her in her sleep. That such a fear was utterly absurd she was quite 
well aware, for none of the men had ever betrayed the slightest 
inclination to do anything improper either to her or, as far as she 
knew, to any other well-behaved young woman. But, in spite of 
this, she was unable to drive the fear from her mind. She decided, 
therefore, that after going to bed she would try to remain awake 
all night, while as an additional precaution she took her underskirt 
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and bound it over her genitals, so that, should she fall asleep in spite 
of herself, any evilly intentioned person would have difficulty in 
carrying out his purpose. However good her intentions may have 
been, she did fall asleep eventually, and when she awoke an hour or 
two later she found herself possessed with the horrible fear that 
while she slept the dreaded occurrence had actually come to pass, 
namely, that one of the men—she knew not which—had assaulted 
her while she was unconscious. After a hasty self-examination for 
evidences of such a happening she was momentarily relieved to find 
that the bandage she had made of her underskirt was undisturbed 
and that such signs as genital soreness, drops of blood, or any of 
the similar phenomena which she had been led to expect were ac- 
companiments of the first coitus, were entirely absent. The relief 
following upon this examination was short-lived, however, for it 
occurred to her that while she slept any blood stains might have 
been removed and the bandage readjusted or that her imaginary 
seducer might have known of some method of performing the act 
without leaving any painful results. Thus, her fear persisted, and 
she said to herself, “ Since I was asleep, I have no absolute knowl- 
edge or proof that it didn’t happen.” 

At any rate, she left the house of her friend as quickly as pos- 
sible and in a most distracted condition hurried home. Arriving 
there, she threw herself upon a bed, crying and screaming. Her 
mother, attracted by the noise, came in, and Stella soon told her 
what she feared and insisted upon being examined then and there 
for evidences of defloration. With this request her mother promptly 
complied, and assured Stella that there was absolutely nothing the 
matter with her except “ Mushagahs im Kopf.” But this did not 
satisfy the young lady, and in a day or two she had herself examined 
by a doctor, but with the same result. Her fear remained unabated 
in spite of the doctor’s assurances. In the next few weeks she went 
to one doctor after another, receiving from each assurances that 
everything was as it should be, but without gaining any relief from 
her fear. Now, all this time she was extremely anxious to obtain 
a certificate to the effect that she was a virgin, but she hesitated to 
ask for it for fear that the doctors would suspect her of “ something 
queer.” At last, after returning home from having been examined 
by a woman doctor, who, by the way, had hurt her considerably, 
Stella found a drop or two of blood on her underskirt. This dis- 
covery greatly excited her, for she felt that even if she had been 
wrong up to this time in fearing her hymen was ruptured, it cer- 
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tainly was ruptured now, as the result of the doctor’s examination. 
Hence, she returned to this physician, demanding a certificate which 
should state either that her hymen was entirely intact, or else that it 
had been ruptured accidentally during examination. This certifi- 
cate, somewhat ambiguously worded, she did finally receive. 

The assault obsession lasted without abatement for some eight or 
nine months, but then it gradually cleared up. After this it re- 
appeared occasionally even up to the time the Kishef obsession began, 
though never with any great severity. 

Naturally enough, Stella told of this obsession to very few people. 
One she told was her mother, who, much to Stella’s real or assumed 
dissatisfaction, told it to her father. The only other person to 
whom Stella spoke about it was Rose, the same cousin who was 
connected with the Kishef incident. To Rose she did not speak 
frankly, however. Rose had observed that Stella seemed to have 
something on her mind, and questioned her as to the nature of the 
trouble. Stella at once began to cry, saying, “ Rose, I am afraid 
something awful has happened to me—something that has made my 
body different than it was. If what I fear is really true, it would 
be wrong for me to get married, and I ought not to do it.” 

I should, perhaps, state that the question of marriage had come 
up at this time, for Stella had a suitor, a young man in good cir- 
cumstances, who was highly favored by her parents, although not, 
if we are to believe her, by Stella herself. But, at any rate, his 
attentions lasted only a short time, and he soon passed out of her 
life. 

Now, toward understanding the motivation of this obsession the 
following matters can be produced. First, it is to be noted that the 
obsession came on only a short time after the incident I have de- 
scribed and which put an end to her father’s masturbatic visits to 
Stella’s bedside. One might suppose, then, that her libido, thus cut 
off from its earlier outlet, had found a new channel of expression 
in the shape of the obsession. Incidentally, Stella, ill with an obses- 
sion, was in a position (of which, I may add, she took every ad- 
vantage) to demand more in the way of sympathy and attention 
from her father than she would have been able to secure under 
ordinary circumstances. Thus, she received a sort of compensation 
for the loss of the more physical form of gratification which was no 
longer forthcoming. Furthermore, the illness, which gave her 
father an enormous amount of trouble and distress, served as a 
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weapon with which she revenged herself upon him for taking her 
too readily at her word and stopping his visits.’ 

But there is also reason to suppose the obsession represented a 
direct fulfillment of certain wishes that Stella had previously enter- 
tained. For both in day dreams and in night dreams she had fre- 
quently imagined herself to be the subject of an assault, and she was 
perfectly conscious of having had a wish that through no fault of 
hers such a thing might happen to her. For, as she explained, 
though she would never part with her chastity voluntarily, yet, if 
in spite of her best endeavors to the contrary it was taken away from 
her by force, the situation would then be quite different. Her 
virginity once lost, the chief motive for remaining in the paths of 
virtue would have been done away with, while, on the other hand, 
she would feel almost justified in compensating herself for the 
catastrophe by indulging in intercourse, a form of pleasure which, 
as she was of a very erotic nature, she was extremely desirous of 
having. 

That some erotic wishes were in her mind the night the obsession 
came on is not to be doubted, for she distinctly remembers that all 
the evening she was at Mrs. Denzer’s she had been occupied in com- 
paring, with a certain envy, her friend’s situation with her own. 
Thus, she not only reflected on the pleasures that were accessible to 
her friend upon retiring, but also indulged in certain erotic fancies 
in which she occupied her friend’s place in the domestic relation, or 
passed through similar experiences with a husband of her own. It 
seems highly probable, then, that Stella’s erotic wishes formed one 
of the determinants of the obsession; that is, as she herself summed 
up the situation, “ What I imagined that evening at first for pleasure 
soon became a fear and finally an obsession.” 


7 The relation between the obsession and a wish on Stella’s part to be 
masturbated by her father will be referred to again in connection with the 
analysis of the Kishef obsession, where at the same time the significance of 
Stella’s repeated visits to doctors will be given further consideration. 


(To be continued) 
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A SUMMARY OF MATERIAL ON THE TOPICAL COM- 
MUNITY OF PRIMITIVE AND PATHOLOGICAL 
SYMBOLS. (“ARCHEOPATHIC” SYMBOLS) 


By F. L. WELLs 


MCLEAN HOSPITAL, WAVERLEY, MASS. 


During recent studies in the genetics of symbolism, the writer 
had occasion to collate a number of data regarding their topical 
community in primitive and diseased minds. This material varies 
somewhat in accessibility, and a useful purpose may be served by 
bringing it, in the following condensed form, before the student of 
psychoanalytic phenomena. 

Certain of the data are from original observations. Mostly they 
are gathered from studies of Jung, Jones, Rank and Frazer.’ With 
each topic is given the page of the reference on which the citation 
occurs. Further documentation will often be found there. The two 
instalments of Jung’s work are indicated by the Roman numerals I 
and II. 


I. Miscellaneous Pervasive Symbolisms 

I. The utilization of the same material in the dreams of healthy per- 
sons and neurotics indicates that the exposure in the water signifies no 
more and no less than the symbolic expression of birth. Rank, 68. 

2. Fish as libido-symbol, lives in water. Sun becomes at once child 
and fish, dipping into water. Jung, II, 241. 

3. Patient, ignorant, uneducated Russian girl. “I thought I was in 
the body of a fish—was going to live forever there” (August Hoch). 

4. Oetker cites case of girl calling drawer, child of the table. Jung, 
I, 140. 

5. Patient at the beginning of stupor, fancied self put into a barrel, 
to be cut to pieces, affectless, reduced in activity. “I am going to die.” 
Later mutism. (Fragmentation motive, Osiris.) (August Hoch.) 

6. Thieves at Crucifixion symbolic of mortality and immortality. 
Analogues in Mithraism and elsewhere. Jung, II, 243-4. 


1 Jung, Wandlungen u. Symbole, Jahrbuch f. psychoanal. u. psychopathol. 
Forschungen, 1912, III, IV; Jones, Die Empfangniss der Jungfrau Maria 
durch das Ohr, Jahrbuch f. Psychoanalyse, 1914, VI; Rank, tr. Robbins and 
Jelliffe, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero, Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monographs, No. 18, 1914; Frazer, The Golden Bough, third edition. 
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7. Parallels to Judas in other myths, Siegfried-Hagen, Balder-Loki. 
Jealousy, the death-wish against the hero. Jung, I, 150. Cf. Frazer, 
The Dying God. 

8. The hanging of the image of Attis to a fir, the hanging of Mar- 
syas...of Odin... the whole series of hanged gods show us that the 
hanging of Christ is not something unique in religious mythology. 
Jung, II, 227. 

g. Christ often represented as crucified on living tree. Jung, II, 291. 

10. Mistletoe symbolizing child, growing on tree, ritual cutting of 
same (Druidic). Jung, II, 303. 

11. Entwining by branches motive, Osiris, Dornréschen (but a young 
man with a horn rescues her), Maya’s parturition, tree, rock water. 
Jung, II, 286. 

12. Worldwide distribution of external soul tales. Frazer, Balder the 
Beautiful, 95 ff. 

12a. Patient who was afraid to write her name lest some one get pos- 
session of a piece of her personality. Freud, Totem u. Tabu, 1913, p. 53. 

13. Immortality as an innate mental reaction. Frazer, Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild, II, 260 ff. 

14. Typical twin sagas. Rank, 44. Also Radin, Literary Aspects of 
North American Mythology, 7. 

15. Virgin birth of hero. Radin, op. cit., 40. 

16. Many superstitions for impregnation of female without male. 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, I, 100, 102, 107. 

17. Birds have always been favorite representations for bringers of 
children. Jones, 182. 

18. Typical foot-wounding (by snake), Philoctetes, Oleg, Achilles, 
Indra. Jung, II, 336. 

19. Various three-fold phallisms. Jung, II, 245-7. 

20. Tower of Babel symbolizing upward striving and final confusion 
of libido. Comparable to confusion of mythical heroes after greatest 
deeds. Jung, I, 221. 

21. Thirty-year period in Gayomard, Zarathustra, Christ. Jung, II, 
453. (Cf. Grimm’s fable in which man lives thirty years of his own 
plus the different years of other animals.) 

22. Meeting of Genii of North, East, South, West at Maya’s delivery; 
analogue of the three wise men. Jung, II, 356. 

23. City as woman-symbol. Jung, II, 252. 

II. Solar and Hero Myths 
24. Figure in Pisa of halo on Christ, inscribed, Jntroitus solis. Jung, 


II, 358. 


25. Sun symbolisms in hymns, II,? 326, 673. 


2Hymn-references are to numbers in the Episcopal Church Hymnal, 
Revision of 1892, Boston, 1896. Numbers of verses are given in italics. 
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26. Complicated self-identification of patient with sun-god. Tread- 
way, State Hosp. Bull., Feb., 1915, 13. 

27. Crowns and halos as sun-symbols. Jung, I, 201. 

28. Christian relics of sun-worship; Apostles as twelve signs of Zo- 
diac. Jung, I, 216. 

29. As Renan observes, the sun is the only rational god-representative, 
either from the standpoint of primitive barbarians, or of modern science; 
in each case the sun is the ancestor-god, mythologically in general the 
father-god, from whom all that is living lives, the source of the energy 
of the world. Jung, II, 163. 

30. (Sun-he, Moon-she.) In the middle of the picture (late Baby- 
lonian), is an androgyne god (male and female faces). Upon the right, 
male, side, is a snake with a solar halo about the head; on the left, female 
side, is also a snake with the moon over the head. Jung, II, 246. 

31. The new-born hero is the young sun rising from the waters, first 
confronted by lowering clouds, but finally triumphing over all obstacles. 
Rank, 4. 

32. Thus we at once come to know Hiawatha as a savior, and are 
ready to hear everything about him that belongs to him as such; miracu- 
lous birth, early great deeds, and sacrifice for his fellow men. Jung, JI, 
350. 

33. (Standard hero-saga.) The hero is the child of most distin- 
guished parents; usually the son of a king. His origin is preceded by 
difficulties, such as continence, or prolonged barrenness, or secret inter- 
course of the parents, due to external prohibition or obstacles. During 
the pregnancy, or antedating the same, there is a prophecy, in the form 
of a dream or oracle, cautioning against his birth, and usually threaten- 
ing danger to the father, or his representative. He is then saved by 
animals, or by lowly people (shepherds), and is suckled by a female 
animal, or by a humble woman. After he is grown up, he finds his dis- 
tinguished parents, after a highly versatile fashion; takes revenge on his 
father, on the one hand, is acknowledged, on the other, and finally 
achieves high rank and honors. Rank, 61. 

34. The father of the hero is very often a skilful carpenter, or such 
artisan. (Many examples.) Jung, II, 364. 

35. Comparison of birth history of Christ with royal Egyptian myth 
over 5,000 years old, relating the birth of Amenophis III. Here again 
recurs the divine prophecy of the birth of a son, to the waiting queen; 
her fertilization by the breath of heavenly fire; the divine cows, which 
nurse the new-born child; the homage of the kings, etc. Cf. A. Malvert, 
Wissenschaft u. Religion, Frankfurt, 1914, pp. 49 et seq. Rank, 51. 

36. References concerning the birth of Jesus in a cave, and the fur- 
nishing of the birthplace with the typical animals. Rank, 4g. 

37. The stall, like the cave, is a place of birth. Jung, II, gor. 

38. The birth of the young sun, the hero, is indeed from men, who, 
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however, are merely the human bearers of cosmic symbols. Thus the 
birth is protected by the spiritual mother (Hera, Lilith) ; she sends Sieg- 
linde with the child in her lap (flight of Mary) on the Nachtmeerfarth 
to the east. Jung, II, 387. 

39. Citations of exposure motives by Rank; Sargon, p. 12; Moses, p. 
13; Karna, p. 16; Ion, p. 17; G£dipus, p. 18; Judas Iscariot, p. 19; 
Paris, p. 20; Romulus and Remus, p. 41; Jesus, p. 51; Siegfried, p. 53; 
Arthur, p. 55; Lohengrin, p. 58; Simplicissimus, p. 12; ete. 

40. (Writings of schizophrenic patient, Case I.) ‘“ Male and female 
created he them, and called their name Adam, in the day when they 
were created. (Adam and Mrs. Adam being a similitude of God and 
Mrs. God.) As God is the master of Madame Nature, his bride, he is 
responsible for her works, and as Adam and Eve are the third dimen- 
sional projections and crystallizations of Jehovah and Nature, their re- 
lationships to each other require the subserviency of the wife to the 
Lord. ... And Adam lived (while on earth) an hundred and thirty years, 
...and the days of Adam after he had begotten Seth were eight hundred 
years (in Nirvana) and he begat sons and daughters. (... Nirvana 
must not be confused with the Christian Heaven, in which there is neither 
marriage, nor are any given in marriage.)... And all the days that Adam 
lived (on earth and in Nirvana) were nine hundred and thirty years: 
and he died. After his ‘second death’ he was born again, and entered 
the kingdom of heaven as a little child. (You cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven except as a little child.).. . It was on the sixth day that Adam 
was created. ... Adam should arrive on Friday. I believe that the 27th 
of May, 1887, fell on Friday. (Patient’s birthday.) The Esperanto 
language published its first book in 1887. And (Genesis II, verse 5) the 
Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the children of men 
builded (Babel). And the Lord said, behold the people is one ( Univer- 
sal Brotherhood of Man, San Diego, Cal.), and they have all one lan- 
guage, and this they begin to do.... There is a resurrection! When the 
Morning turns to Evening, ‘Bonam Vesperum’—the marriage of the 
sun and moon! 

“And the Evening and Morning 
Were the first Day 
I am Adam, the Man 
Of Destiny!” 


“ The earth shall be stable that it shall not be moved. I am that I am, 
before Abraham was, I am Jesus of Nazareth of the tribe of Judah, and 
my bride and I are the resurrection and the life. ... He has made us 
before and behind. Adam and Eve were twin babies. Adam’s rib was a 
ring of 360 degrees and encircled Eve’s waist. After the operation he 
found her and called her his rib! This is the true history and that wed- 
ding ring is an emblem of eternity.” 





we 
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41. (From a further writing by the same patient.) “‘In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.’ Then in the process of 
nebular evolution that earth became extinct and its solar system with it; 
and its Lord of Hosts became a spirit and this Spirit awakened as the 
nebular day began to dawn on the morning of the resurrection of a uni- 
verse older than time. ‘And the earth was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.’ Subconscious memories were awakened. 
The genius of creation, .. . awoke from the state of death... . The geo- 
logical events which followed were but the fulfilment of the desires of 
his heart . . . the recapitulation of the old, old story of creation which 


practise will eventually make perfect. . .. Only he who runs can read 
that the sun was created first. This is not the first time that the writer 
has run the Messianic race. ... (As these events happened before, so 


will it be again. This universe, when it becomes old and worn out will 
rest during the great Night of Brahm, the great sleep of Jehovah—and 
while he sleeps he dreams, and the Morning brings a realization of his 
blissful dreams. )” 

42. Tammuz (Adonis, Adonai) sig. “ True son of the deep waters.” 
(Cf. 1.) Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, I, 8. 

43. Stalks of corn issuing from wounded Mithra-bull. Frazer, 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, II, 1o. 

44. Human or other sacrifices to renew strength of gods, resp. nat- 
ural forces. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, I, 188, and elsewhere. 


III. Procreative Function of Vapor, Spirit, Mind; Theophagy 


45-7. Statements of dementia przcox patient, Case II. There is no 
need for males; immaculate conception could be quite common through 
the air in the womb. 

46. Supernatural powers are created from some form of air and are 
given different forms of education. 

47. Men have always been unnecessary. It will be possible to beget 
children without men. Babies are formed by the entrance of the direct 
will into the uterus, and there acting with the blood begets the child. 

48. Aphrodite’s bird, the dove, is not for nothing the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost. Jung, II, 179. (Cf. 17.) 

49. Medieval painting shows tube leading from heaven under Mary’s 
clothes, down which flies the dove of the Holy Ghost. Jung, I, 211. 

50. Masturbation as defiling the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

51. Hymnological material pertinent to the immediate topic may be 
quoted as follows: 


The winds of God have blown with living breath, 
His dews have fallen on the plains of death, 
At eve sing Alleluia! 262, ro. 
3 For notes on this case I am indebted to Dr. Amsden, of Bloomingdale. 
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Hear us, Thou that broodest 

O’er the watery deep, 

Waking all creation 

From its primal sleep; 

Holy Spirit, breathing 

Breath of life divine, 

Breathe into our spirits, 

Blending them with Thine. 133, J. 


Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 

In these cold hearts of ours. 377, I. 


Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 

Dew descending from above, 

Breath of life, and fire of love; 
Hear us, Holy Spirit. 524, 1. 


Cf. also 76; 376, 3-4; 311, 4. 

2. (Words of patient in a marked manic excitement, Case III.) 
“ And there has been a great deal of germ trouble* with the (penis) and 
that has been very heavy.” (When begin to have germ trouble?) “At 
23 minutes past one at night.” (Long ago?) ‘Only a few nights ago. 

.” (He referred several times to something happening at 23 minutes 
past one.) (What happened then?) “All the (testicles) seemed to be 
drawn together and the Holy Ghost seemed to come out . .. the microbe 
of men, the big Adam, the little Adam. ...” (What do you mean by 
“the (testicles) seemed to be drawn together”?) “ Why the spirit and 
power of the Holy Ghost seemed to come down and draw them, but it 
was like the running of horses.” Cf. 54, 55, 56, 57. 

53. An uncanonized legend, . . . that a dove proceeded from the geni- 
tals of Joseph and alighted upon his head to designate him as the future 
husband of Mary; a weaker form is found, in later versions, in which 
the dove proceeds from Joseph’s staff. Jones, 188. 

54. Phallic footprints of Manito, from which living waters issue. 
Jung, II, 350, 351. Cf. also Psalm 65, v. 9, et seq. 

55. An uneducated woman patient, whom her husband had originally 
forced to coitus with great violence, frequently dreams (after divorce) 
that a wild horse jumps over her, and treads its hind foot into her body. 
(Mythological analogues.) Jung, II, 319. 

56. Patient rationalizing self-accusatory trends on masturbation. 
(Woman, Case IV), dreams of things getting broken. . . . “Oh, that 
mother’s vases got smashed.” “I go to sleep with horses rushing before 
me, or something in action.” 


4No history of venereal disease. 
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57. Thought as procreator; Athene from head of Zeus—medieval 
nuns asserted they were pregnant, because Christ had thought of them. 
Jones, 155. 

58. pav@awy, mentula, mint (aphrodisiac, Mentha venerea). Chin 
of Punch, mento. Jung, II, 192. “Et habet tua mentula mentem” 
(Rabelais). 

59. Dementia precox patient, educated woman, Case V, shows idea 
of genitals connected with spinal canal so that ejaculation is a direct 
drain on the central nervous substance. Cf. the colloquialism on a dis- 
sipated spendthrift, “ His brains all run out through his (penis).” 

60. (Same patient as in 59; in addition to being well educated, has 
borne two children. The following is from a writing, the broken Eng- 
lish being part of the psychosis. The chirography is very mannered, and 
the columns in which it is arranged are in the opposite of usual order.) 
Que. How does Parents Make Children? The Parents Decide Make 
Children and Father Squeezes what He thinks into Mother’s Womb 
with his Tail, and She Squeezes What She Thinks into her Womb and 
Shuts Her Womb For Nine Months For What They Squeeze to Grow 
Baby. Then She Opens the Womb and Lets Baby Come Sliding Out of 
her Onto her Bed. Ans. 

61. Upanishad relations of fire and speech. Jung, II, 205. (Cf. 
fiery tongues symbolizing the Holy Ghost.) 

62. Maury adduces as a reason why the Holy Ghost appears now as 
fire and now as dove, that in the Orient the dove is the image of procre- 
ation and of animal heat. Jones, 189. 

63. For the Annunciation is simultaneous with the Conception; ... 
that the one in a sense actually brings about the latter . . . while in the 
older mythologies, the highest being, when it unites with a mortal... 
only appears in the form of a fertilizing messenger, snake, swan, or some 
other phallic symbol, it does not content itself therewith in the Christian 
myth, but appears in anthropomorphic form. Jones, 180. 

64. The horn, a phallic symbol, is in the unicorn the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost. The unicorn is driven by the angel Gabriel into the lap of 
the Virgin Mary. Jung, II, 257. 

65. Theophagy among Aztecs and Hindus. (Phallic symbolism not 
apparent.) Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, II, 86 ff. 

66. Extra-eucharistic Roman Catholic theophagy. Frazer, Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wild, II, 94. 

67. Union with the god as a sexual union (Reitzenstein), taking in 
the being and strength of the god, his semen. Human representation 
or phallic symbols. Ref. Jung, I, 182. For psychopathological ana- 
logues, cf. Macfie Campbell, N. Y. Medical Journal, May 25, 1912; Jones, 
Psychoanalytic Notes on a Case of Hypomania, Amer. Journ. of Insan., 
1909, 66, 214-216. 

68. (Theophagy in hymns.) 
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Thou by Whom our souls are fed 
With the true and living Bread, 
Even Him Who for us bled; 

Hear us, Holy Spirit. 524, 9. 


Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee; 
Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all Eternity. 335, 3. 
We taste Thee, O Thou living Bread! 
And long to feast upon Thee still; 
We drink of Thee, the Fountain Head, 
And thirst from Thee our souls to fill. 


430, 3. 


69. Withhold from us our ghostly foe, 
That spot of sin we may not know. 21, 2. 
Cf. also 16, 2; 17, 5 (Evening hymns); 422, 2. This may well be the 
associational origin of the sin-spot symbolism. Cf. 52. 


IV. Wind, Breath and Sound in Procreative and Allied Functions 

70. Air as procreative principle; mares of Lusitania, animation of 
Adam, immaculate conception by mvetya. Jung, I, 166, 170. 

71. Quotation from Morike: 


Da kam der Wind, da nahm der Wind 

Als Buhle sie gefangen 

Von dem hat sie ein lustig Kind 

In ihrem Schoss empfangen. Jung, II, 355. 


72. When we have laughed to see the sails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, 2. Jones, 147. 


73. (Bhartrihari). Sringa Sataka, 49, 50 (tr. Kennedy). Kissing 
the rosy cheeks of women, causing a feeling of cold on their faces over 
which the luxuriant hair is blown hither and thither, moving even their 
breasts and blowing aside the clothing from their legs and bodies— 
clearly in doing all these things the winds of winter are playing the part 
of paramours with beautiful women in the broad light of day. ... The 
winter wind tosses women’s hair from side to side, makes them close 
their eyes, blows their garments hither and thither, thrills their bodies, 
embraces them, makes them utter low sounds of fear and delight, and 
kisses their lips; and in doing all this it acts with all the charm of a lover. 

74. Baths of Solomon in Palestine; blast of hot air impregnates. 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, I, 78. 
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75. It is a belief now often forgotten, but frequently preserved in the 
legends and traditions of the Catholic Church, that the conception of 
Jesus Christ took place through the ear of Mary, in that the breath of 
the Holy Ghost penetrated there. Jones, 137. 

76. Over the portal of the Marienkirche in Wirzburg is a relief rep- 
resenting the Annunciation, upon which the Heavenly Father blows 
through a tube extending from his lips to the ear of Mary, and through 
which the Christ child descends. Jones, 185. 

77. Upon a now no longer existing mosaic in the Santa Maria Mag- 
giore in Rome, the holy dove was seen to almost enter the ear of the 
Madonna. Jones, 138. 

78. The ancients .. . arrived at the belief that the female (crocodile) 
conceived, like the Mother of God, through the ear. Jones, 198. 

79. In several medieval representations of hell, the devil is repre- 
sented swallowing sinners and again discharging them either through 
the ear, the anus, or both. Jones, 194. Cf. Chaucer, Introduction to the 
Sompnour’s Tale. 

80. In the Persian cosmogony the first man was made by the male 
divine being placing his hand in the ear of the female .. . so Cassandra 
became a prophetess after the snake had licked her ear. Jones, 195. 

81. Bohemian superstition of male snakes’ tongues conferring facil- 
ity in speech. Jones, 172. 

82. Why nuns must carry their ears covered to this day. Jones, 195. 

83. The Mohammedan tradition derives Mary’s conception from the 
angel Gabriel opening her garment and breathing upon her body... . 
(Aztec) Tonacetacutli, the lord of being, appeared to Chimalma and 
breathed upon her, from which followed the conception of the divine 
child (Quetzalcoatl). Jones, 140. 

84. The legend of Chigemouni, the Mongolian hero, who chose Ma- 
haenna, the most perfect virgin in the world, and impregnated her in that, 
while she slept, he penetrated her right ear. Jones, 139. 

85. That the west wind plays such a prominent role in this connection 
may be due to the fact that it comes from the marriage bed of the sun 
(i. e., father). Jones, 145. 

86. And the West-wind came at evening, 

Found the beautiful Wenonah, 

Lying there among the lilies, 

Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 

Wooed her with his soft caresses, 

Till she bore a son in sorrow, 

Bore a son of love and sorrow. (Hiawatha.) Jung, II, 355. 

87. To breathe upon was in Sparta a designation for pederasty. 
Jones, 173. 

88. (Mithra-liturgy.) Sun provided with penis-symbol, which is the 
source of the wind. Jung, I, 211. 
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89. Paranoid dementia precox sees on the sun an Aufwiértsschwanz; 
when the patient shakes his head, the solar penis also sways to and fro, 
and thus arises the wind. Jung, I, 211. Case VI had a similar idea of 
a tower of light extending up from his head like the beam of a search- 
light. When it was suggested to him that he should give up certain 
autoerotic fancies, he said it was his association with Miss X. that kept 
it up straight; if he ceased his communication with her it might weaken, 
bend over to one side and thus overbalance him. 

go. A patient brought about his fancied impregnations by breathing 
in through his nose the gas he had breathed out through his mouth... 
as God employed Adam’s nostrils for the same use. ... Jones, 193. Case 
VI referred a hallucinated homosexual assault by another patient to his 
“mouth and nostrils.” 

gi. Blue-jay recovers from faint by being blown on. Boas, Chinook 
Texts, 180. 

g2. Carry blind man to water, recovers eyesight. Boas, Chinook 
Texts, 36. 

93. Dead persons brought to life by blowing water on their bodies, p. 
19. Dead person brought to life by blowing water on him after carry- 
ing him to water, 20. They rubbed their arms and made people (of the 
dirt that they rubbed from their skin). Then they blew upon them and 
they arose. Boas, Chinook Texts, 20. 

94. Young woman attributes pregnancy to swallowing sea-mist. “A 
supernatural being loved his sister.” Boas, Chinook Texts, 51. 

95. Dish-full of meat made a canoe-full by blowing on it. Boas, 
Chinook Texts, 56. 

96. Eye of Horus restored by Thoth by spitting on it. Frazer, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, II, 17. 92. 

97. It is therefore quite comprehensible, when gas and water are 
associated in such fancies, and are symbolically equivalent. ... A simple 
example is the myth of Prometheus, who created man out of water and 
sound. Jones, 163. 


08. “She is His new creation 
By water and the word.” 491, 1. 


99. Who is not born of water and the spirit. Ref. Jung, II, 268. 

100. Baptism as a rebirth into the Church. Jung, II, 270. 

101. Water-personifications generally males, females sacrificed to or 
possessed by them; less frequently males. Frazer, The Magic Art, 
159 ff. 

102. The female significance of water is one of the clearest symbol- 
isms. Jung, II, 261. Cf. Bhartrihari, Sringa Sataka, 8o. 

103. In mythology and folklore speech is often identified with love 
or life, as mutism implies impotence or death... (mutism of the father 
of John the Baptist). Jones, 152. 
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104. The holy Zeno writes: “The body of Mary swells, filled with 
loveliness, not through marital fertilization, but through belief; through 
the word, not through semen.” 

105. A belief mentioned by Pliny ... that the female of the partridge 
may be fertilized, if it only hears the note of the male. Jones, 151. 

106. Lion whelp waked in three days by roar of father. Jones, 151. 
Cf. vivified by being blown on, p. 71 of Braune’s Althochdeutsches 
Lesebuch. Halle, 1897. 

107. Trumpet sound waking dead to life. . . . Significance of sound, 
in which the sexual meaning often comes to the surface. ... Cameo on 
which a trumpet-blowing Satyr surprises a sleeping Bacchante. Jones, 
149. 
108. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God. Ref. Jones, 153. 

1o9 “ And were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues.” Ref. Jones, 172. Cf. 81. 


V. Symbolism of Intestinal Gases in Fertilizing Réle 

110. Many children hold the belief . . . that the sexual act of their 
parents consists therein, that gases proceed from the father into the 
mother as other children think that it consists of common urination. 
Jones, 143. 

111. Thou art he that took me out of my mother’s bowels. Psalm 
71, v. 6. 

112. Again it is not without significance, that of the five Pranas 
(holy spirit of the Vedas) it is the Apana or downward breathing that 
refers to language. Jones, 154. 

113. (In other Indian sources) it is depicted, how the lord of being, 
Pragapati, who created the original gods from the expiration and in- 
spiration of his mouth, also created all mankind, through the downwards 
directed breath, which proceeded from his posteriors. Jones, 144. Cf. 
Rank, Zt. f. Psychoanalyse, II, 8, 9. 

114. Pantagruel creates a race of pygmies in a similar manner. 
Rabelais, Pantagruel, Bk. II, Ch. 27. 

I15. ... Two artists, one of Turin, the other of Reggio. They pos- 
sessed the same tendencies to sodomy, which they founded in the delu- 
sional idea of believing themselves gods, and lords of the world, which 
they had created and emitted by the anus. One of them... pictured 
himself in full erection, naked among women, excreting worlds, and sur- 
rounded by all the symbols of power. This repeats and explains the god 
Ithyphallus of the Egyptians. Lombroso, L’Homme de Genie, Paris, 
1889, p. 305. 

116. Stars issuing from Mithra’s body. Jung, I, 213, footnote 2. 

117. “ That is the way one produces something.” Infantile interest 
in defecation from this libidindsem Zuschuss. 
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118. Stages in the “ sublimation” of the intestinal gas and reproduc- 
tion idea. (1) The replacing of unpleasant by pleasant odors; the period 
of perfumes, of ambrosia and incense. (2) Complete elimination of the 
function of smell, the interest turning to sound (language, music). (3) 
Elimination of sound, development of the mvetya-doctrine. (4) The 
idea of a vapor disappears, and interest centers itself upon the impor- 
tance of heat and fire. (5) This also disappears, and there remains the 
breath of God, the winds, etc. (6) The idea of blowing is discarded 
... five of the original attributes (odor, sound, dampness, warmth and 
motion) have been eliminated, and only a non-perceivable abstraction 
remains. Jones, 177-8. 

119. The superstitions in which the ideas secondarily derived from 
breath, like wind, fire, speech, etc., are used as fructifying principles, 
show that they have still preserved in their conscious expressions some- 
thing of their original significance. Jones, 178. 

120. Anus as counsellor. Cf. Memoir 71, Canada Dept. of Mines. 
Speck, Myths and Folklore of the Timiskaming Algonquin and Tima- 
gami Ojibwa, pp. 10 ff., 31. Cf. also 179. 

121. Excrement as counsellor. Boas, Chinook Texts, p. 101. 

122. Popular associations of anal zone with respect and devotion 
(resp. contempt). Feces symbolizing gold, etc. Jung, II, 231. 

123. Urine and feces of Dalai Lama eaten by adorers or worn as 
charms. Frazer, The Magic Art, I, 412. 

124. Warrior rubbed with goat’s dung to keep ghost of enemy away. 
Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 177. 

125. Crusaders use the feces of the High Priest as a magic ointment 
in warfare. (Arabian Nights.) 

126. Luther’s idea, according to which the devil might be driven 
away through a discharge of intestinal gas. Jones, 150. 


VI. Rationalizations of Dove-symbolism 

127. The neck of the bird, which resembles that of reptiles, .. . and 
the sharp, arrow-like bill, and its faculty of suddenly thrusting itself 
forward. Jones, 183. 

128. Why a dove especially was chosen, . . . becomes clearer when 
we examine the role played by the dove in other mythologies. This 
role is considerable. . . . Jones, 187. 

129. According to Philo the dove was the emblem of wisdom, which 
like the snake, unicorn, etc., has for mythology always the meaning of a 
phallic symbol. ... Jones, 188. 

130. An important characteristic is the tenderness which they develop 
in their mating .. . with the far-reaching associations that exist between 
birds in general, the dove in particular, and the connotations of sound, 
air, and sexuality, ... “ The voice of the turtle-dove is the earthly Echo 
of the voice of God.” Jones, 193. 
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131. “ And on my breast put a turtle-dove 
To signify I died of love.” 


132. Absence of externally visible genitals. . .. So also flowers, which 
in popular belief have no genitals, are among the commonest erotic 
symbols. Joues, 182-3. ( Defloration.) 

133. (Gabriel represented with flower, usually lily.) A flower sym- 
bolizes a child, . . . through the apparent innocence and sexlessness of 
both, and through the origin of flowers from “ Mother” Earth. Jones, 
180. 


VII. Snake and Allied Phallic Symbols 


134. Mother of Augustus dreams herself impregnated by a deity in 
the form of a snake. Jung, I, 124. 

135. Nietzsche’s symbolism of Libido as snake and flame. Jung, I, 
208. 

136. Phallic symbolism of spear, bird, fish, snake; theriomorphs of 
sexuality, rams, asses. Jung, I, 146. 

137. Cleopatra’s snake, Eden, Stuck’s three paintings, masochistic 
“Erstes Liebeslied eines Madchens.” Jung, I, 126. Cf. masochistic 
spider-symbolisms in Hauptmann, Atlantis (Ingigerd’s dance), and in 
Fabre’s Life of the Spider. 

138. Green snakes in the fancies of three patients. Jung, II, 461. 

139. Spielrein’s patient says of this snake: “It is a divine animal, 
which has wonderful colors. . . . The rattlesnake is green; it is very 
dangerous. . . . The snake is a friend of children. It would save those 
children which are necessary for the preservation of human life.” Jung, 
II, 461. 

140. Jung’s patient says: “ There came a little green snake up to my 
mouth, with the most delicate, loving sense, as though it had human 
reason, wished to tell me something, to kiss me.” Jung, II, 461. 

141. The snake as the enchanted prince in Fairy-tales has the same 
meaning. Jung, II, 461. Ref. Rank, Wunscherfillung und Symbolik 
im Marchen, pp. 40 f. 

142. Many instances in which snakes impregnate women in dreams 
and otherwise. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 80 ff. (Dead come to life 
and visit old homes in form of serpents.) 

143. Artists who depict (the words of the Annunciation) issuing 
from the Archangel’s mouth in the form of a snake. Jones, 203. 

144. Forms of sexual assault in dreams: sword, dagger,® cannon, 
water-can,® persecution, robbery. Jung, I, 125. 


5 Cf. The colloquialism mutton dagger. 
6 Cf. “Ein Gartchen fein und wohlgepflegt—Das jeden Monat Rosen 
tragt,” etc. 
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VIII. Coitus-Onanism-Fire Symbols 

145. Onanistic (regressive) origin of fire (Upanishad) hero rubs 
hands held before mouth; “thus he brought forth the fire out of his 
mouth as the womb and from his hands.” Jung, II, 201-2. 

146. Written formula of case V. Friction==decay and fire. Fric- 
tion = decay or fire. (The remainder of the writing identifies friction 
positively with coitus.) 

147. In the Blue Bird of Maeterlinck, the two children, who are seek- 
ing the bluebird in the land of the unborn, find a boy who bores with his 
finger in his nose. It is said of him that he will find a new fire, which 
will keep the earth warm, when it has grown cold. Jung, II, 197. 

148. (Ritual restrictions on fire-making.) After what has been said 
regarding the genesis of fire-making, it is not difficult to imagine what 
the forbidden thing is—masturbation. Jung, II, 213. 

149. Personification of fire-sticks as man and woman (India). The 
resulting fire is the child, the divine son Agni. (Weber) Jung, II, 193. 

150. Bisexual symbolism of fire-drill. Frazer, The Magic Art, II, 
206-226. 

151. Fairy-tale (Riklin) in which a child is conceived by the parents’ 
putting a small turnip in the oven. Jung, II, 211. Cf. Balzac, Contes 
Drolatiques, Les Deux Innocents, “ How many loaves did your husband 
put into the oven?” 

152. Indeed, one might consider that the discovery of fire were due 
to the need of establishing a symbol for coitus. Jung, II, 197. 

153. Coitus-symbols in agriculture: Australian ritual dance of fertil- 
ity, where men thrust spears into burrow, saying “non fossa, non fossa, 
sed cunnus!” 

154. Ceremonial masturbation to increase the clove crop. Frazer, 
The Magic Art, II, Ioo. 

155. Mouth with tongue as male or female symbol; spitting as sexual 
act frequent in folklore. Jones, 140. (Has analogues in psychoses.) 

156. The impulse to spit or vomit at the sight of disgusting things 
is simply the reaction to the unconscious wish to take them into the 
mouth. Ferenczi, Introjektion u. Ubertragung, Jahrb. f. Ps. u. Ps. For- 
schungen, 1909, L, 440. 


IX. Phallic Symbolism of Sun and Light-Rays 

157. Official Symbolisms of Amentohep IV (Egypt), identifying bull, 
ram, crocodile, pole (phallic symbols), with sun. Jung, I, 209. Cf. also 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, II, 123. 

158. Other analogues of the sun’s rays like knife, sword, arrow, have, 
as we know from dream psychology, a phallic significance. Jung, I, 217. 


159. Oh Holy Spirit from above 
In Streams of light and glory given, 
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Thou source of ecstasy and love, 
Thy praises ring through 
Earth and Heaven. 137, 3. Cf. 48 ff. 


160. The legends of virgins impregnated by light rays, usually from 
the sun or fire, are especially numerous and widespread. Jones, 166. 

161. And the Egyptians say that a ray from heaven came upon the 
cow, and thus she bore the bull Apis. (Herodotus, III, 28.) Jung, II, 
401. 

162. Figures in the Cathedral of St. Leu (Langlois). From the bill 
of the Holy Ghost extends a ray of light to the ear of Mary on which 
there descends a very young child, carrying a little cross in his hand. 
Cf. 75 ff. Ref. Jones, 138. 

163. Glass painting in an old window (Pistoia) shows rays going 
from the mouth of the dove and bearing an embryo towards the head of 
the Madonna. Over the picture are the verses, 


Gaude virgo mater Christi 
Quae per aurem concepisti. Jones, 138. Cf. 75 ff. 


164. Maya the queen— 
Dreamed a strange dream, dreamed that a star from heaven, 
Splendid, six-rayed,’ in color rosy pearl, 
Whereof the token was an Elephant 
Six-tusked and white as milk of Kamadhuk 
Shot through the void; and, shining into her, 
Entered her womb upon the right. (The Light of Asia.) 
Ref. Jung, II, 356. 


165. During the conception, 
A wind blew 
With unknown freshness over lands and seas. 


Ref. Jung, II, 356. Cf. 7off. Cf. also the Dakota myth of the “ star- 
born.” 

166. Portions from text of a sketch by case V. Line 1. Indicate 
Sun Rays passing behind woman. Line 3. Indicate Sun Rays passing 
before woman. Sun Rays passing through between brains of two eye 
balls indicated by two sizes of line, also sun rays passing through and 
remaining in body of woman. 

One line of near 1 million brains indicating how black atmosphere 
of night is being replaced by light of day. (Line curling around female 
figure) indicates dusk caused woman by sun rays. (Other rays are 
drawn to a small girl; in a bed lies the father, “ who has returned to the 
parent’s bed after firing up.’’) 

167. Fire-phalli of Servius Tullius and Romulus. Frazer, The Magic 
Art, II, 195 ff. 


7 Cf. the colloquial “ Bird with the seven-pronged penis.” 
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168. Impregnation by looking at the sun. Speck, Canada Department 
of Mines, Memoir 71, p. 29. 

169. In ancient belief the moon is a rendezvous of departed souls, 
thus again a source of life of principally female significance. Jung, II, 
353-4- 

170. Juno and Diana, goddesses of fertility, identified with the moon. 
Jung, II, 381. 

171. Moon as male, begets albinos (Borneo tribe). Frazer, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, I, 91. 

172. Moon in masculine rdle impregnating mother of bull, Apis. Cf. 
161. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, II, 131. Identification of Osiris 
with the moon. 

173. Sexual sensations disguised as electrical ones in speech of 


patients. 


X. Sex-food Symbolisms 

174. Female designations for certain kinds of food; kisses, a soft, 
sticky confection; Josephines, a chocolate confection; Marguerites. 

175. Same used to designate certain preparations of food; Straw- 
berry Edith, Peach Melba. 

176. “ Nance, you look good enough to eat, and I’m hungry for you.” 
(In the Bishop’s Carriage. ) 

177. A slang word meaning appetite in England is an equivalent for 
penis in America. 

178. I would mention two brief instances: One concerns a young 
girl, who developed catatonia during engagement. When she saw me 
for the first time, . .. she embraced me and said, “ Papa, give me some- 
thing to eat!” The other case is that of a young girl who complained 
of being persecuted with electricity, by which a peculiar sensation was 
produced in her genitals (cf. 173) “as though there was eating and 
drinking down there.” Jung, II, Igo. 

179. Coyote, mythical ancestor of the Shoshones, comes to a tepee 
where an old woman and her daughter receive him. As they eat, he 
notices that they put no food in their mouths, but let it fall along their 
bodies; when it has apparently fallen half way down he hears a munch- 
ing sound. Puzzled, he withdraws and asks advice of his anus (cf. 
120, 121), which informs him that he has fallen among enchantresses 
who eat with their genitals. They compass his destruction; when he is 
about to have intercourse with the girl, she will bite off his penis with 
her vulva (cf. p. 72 of Braune’s Althochdeutsches Lesebuch, Halle, 1897) 
and kill him. The hero should take his elkhorn scraper, and before hav- 
ing intercourse thrust it into the girl’s vagina, so that the teeth will be 
broken upon it; after which he may possess her without danger. He 
does this, and founds the race of the Shoshones. Lowie, The Northern 
Shoshone, New York, 1909. According to the same authority, the mo- 
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tive of the dentate vagina is widespread, having been recorded also in 
Siberia and in Slavic folklore. 

180. Words of patient in depressed phase of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. Case VII. The first time I was tube-fed it almost killed me, 
but I took the tube as a penance. At first really good eggnog was used 
in the feeding, but soon people began to think that I liked the tube-feed- 
ing and that I looked upon it as symbolic of sexual perversion. Since 
then they have put into the feeding a lot of semen and all kinds of filth. 
Now every night when I am asleep men come into my room and violate 
me with their perverted practises. ... (A week later) they put the con- 
tents of the cuspidors into it (cf. 155); they have fed him with the 
germs (cf. 52) of all diseases. 

181. Tube-feeding as equivalent of sexual intercourse in women 
patients. 

182. Case of dementia precox, woman, Case VIII, expresses ideas 
that she is being tube-fed with the blood and souls of other people; she 
will later be held responsible as the murderer of these people. It is the 
blood of God they are trying to get her to take. “They come here with 
gods and little spirits, and put tubes down my throat with the blood of 
different people.” Cf. 67. 


The occurrence of such community in primitive and pathological 
ideas has been widely observed and discussed, without, apparently, 
developing a special name for the phenomenon. It seems to deserve 
one, and the writer would suggest, for such symbols as were form- 
erly a part of the conscious life of mankind, but now come to the 
surface only in dream-states, psychoses, etc., the name of “ archeo- 
pathic” symbolisms. The question of interpreting such now ab- 
normal symbolisms resolves itself into whether the symbols are in- 
nate (as for example those of synesthesia appear to be), or whether 
they are acquired in some unconscious way. The writer favors the 
latter view. 








A LITERARY FORERUNNER OF FREUD 
By HELEN WILLISTON Brown, M.D. 


If the definition be true that “ The power of the man plus the 
power of the moment constitute genius,” then we may expect to find 
that when any great genius arises, he will spring from a rich soil 
teeming with those ideas to which for the first time, he gives ade- 
quate expression. To apply this to the theory and technique of psy- 
choanalysis: Though it sprang fully perfected from the brain of 
Freud, yet there were undoubtedly prior to the time of his writing, 
many speculations and suggestions concerning the unconscious ; ideas 
and conjectures that, disconnected and of themselves, had little 
worth, but which needed only to be united and interpreted by a 
master-mind to become of incalculable value in the study of normal 
and abnormal evolution. The most cursory review of modern Eng- 
lish literature would show the truth of this statement, and doubtless 
also (since such a mighty stream of thought must flow from many 
sources), the same can be said of continental writings. It would be 
interesting for one with the inclination and ability to make a general 
survey of this subject. Here, however, I shall content myself with 
the investigation of the poetry of one man, Matthew Arnold, a man 
who, as a matter of fact, is far better known for his critical prose 
writings, but whose poetry, written in his younger days of stress 
and storm, is a veritable mine for the psychoanalyst. 

A man of fastidious taste, exquisite culture, and extraordinary 
critical ability, who drew freely from classical and continental 
sources for his inspiration, and who was familiar with “the best that 
has been thought and said in the world,” we find him in his poetry 
frequently preoccupied with speculations concerning a buried life, 
of which he feels the existence in himself, but whose content seems 
continually to elude him, despite his utmost efforts. 

The revealing simplicity with which he writes shows how abso- 
lutely ignorant he must have been of the obvious interpretation that 
we, to-day, in the light of recent knowledge, may give to his almost 
fruitless attempts to delve in his subconscious. To a man of his 
training and ideals, the suggestion that his “ buried life’ might have 
a sexual trend would have been absolutely obnoxious, and therefore 
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the lions of propriety kept continual guard against all his efforts 
to get at his inner self. On those rare occasions when he thinks he 
sees into the depths of his soul, he is blinded by dazzling and exalted 
passion, and what he perceives is so transmuted and glorified as to 
cause no shock of recognition. 

We find in one poem especially the most vivid picture of his 
mental conflicts. This poem is entitled “ The Buried Life.” It is 
addressed to his love, and begins by saying that he feels a nameless 
sadness roll over him at his inability to express his true soul, even to 
his beloved. He says he knows that the mass of men live and move 


“Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest 
Of men, and alien to themselves— 


But we, my love!—doth a like spell benumb 
Our hearts, our voices?—must we too be dumb? 


Fate, which foresaw 
How frivolous a baby man would be— 


That it might keep from his capricious play 
His genuine self and force him to obey 
Even in his own despite, his being’s law, 
Bade through the deep recesses of our breast 
The unregarded river of our life 

Pursue with indiscernible flow its way; 

And that we should not see 

The buried stream, and seem to be 

Eddying at large in blind uncertainty, 
Though driving on with it eternally.” 


These lines, written fifty or sixty years ago, seem almost un- 
canny in the vivid picture they give of an extra-conscious existence 
in the soul of man. If Arnold had had around him our modern 
environment, full of the teachings of evolution, would it not have 
occurred to him that this buried force in man, relentless to pursue its 
own ends, might be interpreted as the life stream of the race—as 
that continuity of unconscious thought and feeling that links all 
mankind together and compared with which each individual con- 
sciousness is as a ripple on the stream? But Arnold has no glimpse 
of this ; he feels only 


“ An unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life.” 


He describes how each man delves deep into his own breast, and 
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strives to “speak and act his hidden self,” but always in vain, and 
finally, discouraged, gives up his “inward striving” and dwells as 


best he may upon the surface of things. 


“Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn 
From the souls’ subterranean depths upborne 
As from an infinitely distant land, 

Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day, 


Only—” 
and here the author gets near to reality, 


“When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafened ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed, 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know, 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 
And hears its winding murmur; and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 


And an unwonted calm pervades his breast 
And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose 

And the sea where it goes.” 


He who runs may read the meaning of these lines, that by the 
satisfaction of his passion, no matter how exalted and sublimated 
that passion may have been, the author comes closest to the deepest 
springs in his nature, and in so doing is at peace. But though the 
author realizes this to a certain extent he does not take in its full 
significance. Some obtuseness seems to keep him from perceiving 
the logical sequence, that the way to make the connection between 
his conscious and his buried existence is through the analysis of his 
most primitive and fundamental instincts. This refusal to solve his 
problem may reasonably be ascribed to his unwillingness to admit 
the tremendous, primitive, sexual basis upon which his sublimated 
and zsthetic conscious existence squarely rests. And so though 
intensely aware of an extra-conscious existence, and loudly affirm- 
ing his desire to penetrate therein, though he holds the key to the 
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entrance in his hand, because he really does not wish to know the 
truth, he turns away. 

But though Arnold made this refusal, we cannot therefore con- 
clude that he was in any way abnormal. On the contrary he led a 
very normal life of an intellectual type, and was a devoted husband 
and father. In that early Victorian age people were much more 
accustomed to regard themselves as related to the angels than to 
barbarous and hairy ancestors. It took men years to become recon- 
ciled to the idea of physical evolution, and even at the present time 
there are many who would be glad to deny that men’s minds also are 
the product of unnumbered generations of what from a civilized 
point of view, may be called dubious antecedents. 

If Arnold could have turned his critical faculty, unhampered by 
the tradition of his times, upon himself, he might have given most 
valuable revelations to the world; but he did not, and baffled by the 
conflicts of his own soul, he turned to external things and wrote: 


“ Art still has truth, take refuge there!” 


and I suppose it is safe to say that as a critic of literature, there has 
been none greater than he; no one keener to discern what is really 
good, or with more felicity and clearness to express what he per- 
ceived. Here he excels. 

It is disappointing after reading his criticisms to turn back to the 
comparative twilight of his poetry and his groping after the solution 
of the problem of his own personality. Though, as I have said, he 
never solved it for us, yet he continually approached it. Perhaps 
the most frequently reiterated statement in all his poetical produc- 
tion is that happiness comes only when we can 


“at last be true 
To our own only true, deep buried selves.’ 


’ 


He begins the poem entitled “ Self Dependence ” with 


“Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be,” 


and ends 


“O air-borne voice! long since, severely clear 
A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear; 
‘Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery,’ ” 


and in “ Empedocles on Etna,” 
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“ And we feel, day and night 
The burden of ourselves— 
Well, then, the wiser wight 
In his own bosom delves 
And asks what ails him so, and gets what cure he can. 


“Once read thine own breast right 
And thou has done with fears; 
Man gets no other light, 

Search he a thousand years, 
Sink in thyself!” 


3ut though he points again and again to the desired goal, self 
knowledge, he bewails that the wisest has not yet found it—“ has 


never once possessed his soul.” 


“Ye know not yourselves; and your bards, 
The clearest, the best who have read 
Most in themselves—have beheld 
Less than they left unrevealed.” 


This feeling that man is always unsuccessful in his self-analysis 
together with the suspicion that analysis might bring out trends of 
thought very distasteful to him, gradually turned Arnold away from 
subjective to objective things. He says in one of his letters, written 
later than most of his poetry, that he found delving in his own soul 
a “somewhat morbid” occupation, of little value to him. There- 
after he spent his energies chiefly in the endeavor to arouse in the 
minds of more Philistine contemporaries an interest in, and an 
appreciation of, what constitutes great literature. 

It may seem disappointing to us that Arnold finally gave up his 
quest after the buried life, but it was after all, almost inevitable that 
he should do so. We have only again to remember the difference 
between his time and ours. Subjects that were taboo then are ordi- 
nary conversation now. To-day man does not treat the sexual part 
of his makeup like an unpleasant step-child, but gives it a recognized 
and respectable place in the economy of his personality. To Arnold 
such a state of affairs would have been unthinkable and you may 
search far and wide through his works without finding a reference 
to sex that could be distasteful to the most fastidious old lady. We 
should not lament that he did not solve his problem, but rather 
admire the extraordinary lucidity with which he presents so much 
of it, even though an essential factor for its solution was entirely 
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excluded from his consciousness. We should also take into consid- 
eration the fact that, had he fairly realized what the missing factor 
might be, he would in all probability have felt any reference at all 
to the subject to be unsuitable, and the knowledge which he did have 
concerning the buried life would have remained buried indeed. 

To sum up, then, Arnold’s position, which I think has been 
clearly shown by the quotations from his poetry. He felt keenly 
that man has a subconscious as well as a conscious existence, the 
content of which he longed to know, but was prevented from per- 
ceiving to any extent, by his own inner conflicts. He realized, 
nevertheless, that only by more complete understanding of the 
deeper forces of his nature may man feel at ease with himself, and 
become a wholly united personality with entire mastery of his pow- 
ers. He lamented because man has not attained this goal, and that 
even the wisest had not been able to interpret his own soul entirely. 
And finally, he gave up the whole problem as one beyond his ability 
to solve. 

We, who feel that we have traveled much farther along the road 
to self knowledge, and who believe that it leads us to the study of 
the evolution of the mind of the race, and the frank acknowledgment 
of a sexual basis, upon which many of our more sublimated modes 
of thought depend, may look with admiration upon this forerunner 
of modern thought, who, in an adverse age, proclaimed so large a 
part of the truth of which we now believe ourselves to be possessed. 

May we not accept almost as a prophecy, upon which to put our 
present-day interpretation, this quotation from his essay on Celtic 
Literature: “So long as we are blindly and ignorantly rolled about 
by the forces of our nature, their contradiction baffles us and lames 
us ; so soon as we have clearly discerned what they are, and begun 
to apply to them a law of measure, control, and guidance, they may 
be made to work for our good and to carry us forward.” 
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CHAPTER V 
Overcoming the Conflicts. Socialization [Integration] of the Personality. 

The Use of the Dream in Handling the Dynamics of the Transference- 

Resistance 

We are ready now to draw together some of the threads of the 
previous discussions. The goal of the analysis has been broadly 
outlined as an effort towards socialization of the personality. This 
is accomplished by the taking away of libido, i. e¢., releasing it, from 
infantile fixations, and by stepping it up, if one might use an elec- 
trical phrase, to more advanced adaptations in the reality world. It 
is a form of teaching the patient to grow up. But, as has been seen, 
it differs from the usual types of pedagogics in that the dynamic 
factor, transference, is utilized to have the patient realize the old 
dictum of “ Know thyself.” This “thyself” is interpreted in the 
light that the real thyself is “‘ unconscious ” to the patient, and this is 
the cause for the persistence in maladaptations through the conflict. 
This conflict on the one hand (regressive) contains the sum total of 
century-old accumulated wishes to remain at a lower level of adapta- 
tions with their physical constitutional organic structural stabiliza- 
tions, and on the other hand contains the progressive urge of the 
spirit of life (spiritual some people term it) to bring about newer, 
better and more vitally valuable adaptations. These adaptations 
are preéminently social and make for the stabilization of the best 
values in society. The ideal of the true, the beautiful and the good 
is reached through a biological process of pragmatic racial wisdom 
equally as well as by means of an absolutistic fiat of a God. 

We have spread out before us the different parts of the ma- 
chinery and have attempted to group them into large units or classes 
for the sake of ease in handling. The utilization of the evolutionary 
concept has been the most feasible concept in pursuing this general 
schematization. 

As the geological history of the earth has been patiently investi- 
gated, so too must the mental history of man be pushed further and 
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further back. It will not suffice, as has been shown, to take the con- 
scious as the criterion for this history. The conscious is, in a man- 
ner of speaking, only a recent crust—only that which the cerebral 
mechanism permits to come out into the open to further the action 
now being performed. Behind it lie the vast accumulations of past 
biological experiences which have fashioned man as he is, and are 
contributing to his becoming. 

In the language of geology, successive periods have their out 
crops, their horizons. We speak of Paleozoic, Cenozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Psychozoic times, in each of which successive horizons are dis- 
tinguished, from the primitive archaic rocks to the most recent 
times. The principles which have governed the terminology of these 
periods have varied, but each of the main divisions has been named 
after some striking feature. Thus Silurian, Devonian and Car- 
boniferous, respectively, refer to reptiles, fishes and coal-plants. In 
certain places on the earth’s crust almost the entire series of layers 
lie like a book opened to the observant eye. A “big hole” is all that 
some can see in the Grand Canon of the Colorado. Almost the 
entire geological history of the North American continent lies there 
revealed to the geologist. The former yawns and wonders whether 
it is worth while to go to the bottom and see the muddy river. The 
latter thrills with excitement and could spend a lifetime in working 
on the evidence. 

So it is with the cross sections of the human mind, of which 
one gets a glimpse in studying the unconscious. To the casual ob- 
server it is just a “big hole,” but to the student of humanity it is an 
infinity of possibilities. It will be charted some day. As Adolf 
Meyer has well said, now that man has found the North Pole and 
the South Pole he may fit out an expedition to find out something 
about the human mind’s possibilities. 

Will it not be possible to express the advances in the mental 
integrations in some such manner as has the geologist? For the 
purposes of psychoanalysis I have suggested some such scheme for 
four chief periods. At the base lie all those trends with which the 
human being comes fully endowed into life; these are the inherited 
experiences of useful action, some as old as the beginning of life. 
To this level of the series the term Archaic may be applied. As yet 
no suggestions are offered as to a practical terminology of cultural 
horizons in this archaic period. In point of time it is the 100,000,000 
year accumulation which has already been defined (Vol. 1, p. 47). 
The next period, more recent, may best be termed Autoerotic’—it 1s 


1Dr. F. L. Wells has suggested autohedonic. 
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the period of individual organ integration. The terminology of its 
horizons will best be sought from comparative anatomy, comparative 
philology, comparative anthropology, etc. For the third period the 
term Narcissistic has been utilized. Its highest horizon marks the 
integration of the individual as a social being. Anthropology must 
offer the terminology for subdivisions of this period. In this con- 
nection Osborn’s “ Men of the Old Stone Age” is illuminating. 
The Social period is the final period of this series and represents 
the past 10,000 years of man’s socialization, during which an integ- 
ration of the herd instinct has become more and more valuable. In 
history, art, literature, religion, etc., are to be found the terms for 
the symbolic periods. 

In a broad general way the unconscious will show outcrops— 
thought fossils—of all of these periods. The patient slowly and 
patiently learns what sort of a man he really is and wants to be in 
terms of his innermost striving. The dreamer who dreams J am 
alone on a desert island, Hawaii, Honolulu, etc., already quoted (see 
Vol. 3, p. 26), is only turning up a thought fossil from the uncon- 
scious which lies in a stratum antedating her period of socialization. 
It is a narcissistic horizon, this desire for individual freedom, this 
wild desire to be free from any control, to play the game alone and 
according to her primitive desires. All the dreams will show in greater 
or less degree of moulding these thought fossil symbolizations. To 
integrate the personality by means of this incontrovertible evidence 
is the synthetic side of psychoanalysis. Analysis and synthesis pro- 
ceed side by side. 

In such a synthesis it may be of service to very briefly summarize 
the steps already traversed in detail. It may be assumed that a 
tentative sizing up of the situation has shown that the patient is suf- 
fering from a disorder which may properly be handled by a psycho- 
analytic procedure. (See chapters, What Not to Analyze.) The 
main resources of internal medicine have been utilized to guard 
against the mistake of attempting to do away with a definite somatic 
disease by psychotherapy, a mistake which, in passing it may be 
remarked, occurs much less frequently than the reverse—that of 
trying to treat a preponderatingly psychical product by surgery or 
internal medicine. 

The patient has been encouraged to tell in detail the whole story 
in all of its social and personal ramifications. The significance of 
mental mechanisms in disease and particularly those in the uncon- 
scious has been told the patient and the method of using the dream 
as a road to the unconscious has been explained. The analysis then 
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proceeds by the careful selection of those dream symbolisms which 
the transference features of the dream reveal as most acceptable to 
the patient’s conscious point of view. 

What Sidney Lanier, the poet, has called the “little leaven of 
dream-taught wisdom” is discussed by the analyst with the patient. 
In certain patients the advance is at first very rapid. Dream after 
dream will reveal in clear and unmistakable manner what practically 
lies in the foreconscious of the patient ready for reappraisement and 
readjustment. Self revelations may then proceed with startling 
alacrity. In others on the other hand the progress is extremely slow. 
Particularly is this true with usually older individuals, and in those 
whose protective devices are well rationalized. In these the re- 
sistance features already outlined appear very early, and make a 
strong contrast with the other trend where positive transference 
signs are numerous. 

One is comparatively soon in a position to attempt a graphic 
summary of the situation. This the analyst may do for himself or 
he may make it a matter of mutual study with his patient. In a 
manner analogous to a temperature chart he may attempt the in- 
finitely more complicated procedure of putting on paper an appraisal 
of the psychical trends of the individual, a psychogram as it were. 
Fragmentary and incomplete as such a record must of necessity be, 
yet nevertheless it may help him to objectify his work and afford 
standards of comparison in the dynamic progress of the case. He 
may thus watch and possibly record the progress of the cure, and at 
the same time by analogy offer some light on the character of the 
disease mechanisms which are under consideration. Such graphic 
charts may help the patient, but at all events in an article on tech- 
nique for beginners I feel they may be of help and therefore will 
phrase it somewhat as follows: 

The ideal may be assumed to be what has been termed a well- 
rounded character, that is, that the individual who has full command 
of his libido in all situations in life is, psychically speaking, the best 
adapted. In this series of articles it has been expressed as “ full 
socialization of the libido through the process of sublimation.” 
Such a “character” may be represented by the accompanying circle 
in which the outer circle represents complete social adaptation. 
Within this circle another is represented, embodying the grade of 
evolution to the narcissistic phase. Herein the individual’s libido 
is taken up completely with self. His books, his money, his ideas, 
his clubs, his opinions, his family, etc., etc. Within this another 
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circle represents the stage of organ values, the autoerotic phases of 
evolution, while the central core of the graphic is taken up with the 
evolutionary period of the archaic. 

Thus from within outward one may construct an arbitrary scale 
of gradually advancing evolution towards complete socialization of 
the libido through archaic, autoerotic, narcissistic to social goals. 
Furthermore, dividing the whole figure into sectors, one can in a 
way partly indicate this evolutionary scale in terms of the partial 
libido trends. 

A hypothetically ideally perfect character then would be repre- 
sented in the graphic by a perfect circle. Failure of complete social- 
ization of the libido (adaptation to reality) might be represented by 
indentation of the curve to such a phase as the individual character 
failure (fixation or regression) might indicate in any particular in- 
stance of conduct. The indentation is to be recorded in the particular 
partial libido sector in which the regressive or fixed factor was most 
prominent. As the analysis proceeds it becomes possible with in- 
creasing exactness to make an outline of the character and thereby 
to determine, much in the manner of speaking of military strategy, 
where the weak salient is to be found, that is, to determine focal 
points in conflict (complexes) where energy is being diverted (fixa- 
tions) to useless phantasy ends. 

A partial plotting of a few cases will illustrate the mode of work- 
ing of such a scheme. As it takes may be months to get all the 
information, the purely schematic nature of these charts will be 
evident, but they are used to show what psychoanalysis tries to do. 
Leaving out of consideration a number of other neurotic signs, the 
patient first illustrated shows two very clear ones which in the 
diagram are presented in the partial libido sectors of the eye and the 
bladder. Thus in the eye sector one observes a definite dipping 
down of the graphic corresponding to a fixation of the libido at the 
narcissistic level. This corresponds to a definite symptom. When- 
ever this patient for instance is riding in her automobile, and another 
seems to be coming too near, suggestive of running into her car, 
the response is a compulsory shutting of the eyes. ‘This means that 
see” it. That is what she 
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a thing cannot happen if she cannot 
cannot “see.” This is a typical narcissistic manifestation, which 
further results in her shutting her eyes to facts which she does not 
wish to see, and also her ears to things which she does not wish to 
hear. She does not regress here down to the autoerotic level, as to 
make her eye organ actually blind or her ear organ deaf (psychic 
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blindness and psychic deafness), as this might cripple too much. 
Thus in the plotting of the symptom the curve only descends to the 
narcissistic level. 
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Fic. 1. Schematic representation of fixations of libido in one patient. 
The dip’ in the respiratory sector representing a psychogenic asthmatic de- 
fense reaction in an individual continually talking of self; in the eye and 
ear sector refusing to see or hear truth and reality; in the genital, urinary 
eroticism. The deep incision in a fairly well socialized nutritive libido rep- 
resents an emotionally conditoned capacity for selective rumination of indi- 
vidual ingredients in the stomach. A severely sick individual on the border 
of a psychotic reaction. Present nosological schemes would call this anxiety- 
hysteria or a manic-depressive psychosis when the compensation breaks. 


In the bladder-rectum sector, however, one notes in the diagram 
a deeper sinking of the curve to the autoerotic level. This corre- 
sponds with an extremely striking symptom which consists in a loss 
of control of her bladder. Thus the same patient, also in her car, 
is, let us say, held up by the congested traffic on the street. Being 
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in a hurry, she becomes very impatient until finally she has an invol- 
untary passage of urine. This mode of response has been going on 
for so many years that it has become her habit always to wear a 
cloth. Here the phantasy way of overcoming the difficulty is at a 
more elementary level. It goes back to the bladder power sense 
(autoerotic Jehovah) which has been discussed in these articles (see 
Vol. 1, p. 50). The patient, in phantasy unconscious autoerotic 
fixation, triumphs over the necessity for self-control in being held 
up by the traffic, and asserts her mastery by the symbolic early and 
necessary mastery acquired over the control of the bladder. 

One would by the law of ambivalence, which has also been dis- 
cussed, expect to find this patient excessively keen-sighted to find 
faults in others, remarkably acute to hear the least verbal equivo- 
cation, and to be excessively neat and minutely clean with reference 
to her bodily secretions. Such is the inevitable law of psychical 
over-compensation and the contradiction in the conscious acts and 
the unconscious phantasies. 

Now such a graphic shows the point of attack. The dreams 
show the great impatience of this patient—great rapidity with which 
and also at times the urinary and eye symbols 





everything is done 
appear in the dream and permit the discussion, 7. ¢., the attempt at 
straightening out the salient, in the evolution of the psyche. 

For instance this patient is too impatient to read. She can not 
stay quiet long enough. Naturally she will not remember what she 
reads. The task, therefore, of the analysis is to get at the tied-up 
phantasy satisfaction that these graphic dips indicate. To bring 
into consciousness the fact of this form of self-worship (narcissism) 
through rejection of the things seen and heard, which by the way 
in which they are handled by the patient prevent in her the growth 
of character. Such trends when continued too long result in dis- 
ease of a minor or major nature, an idiosyncrasy, a psychoneurosis 
or a psychosis, or even a grave physical disorder, depending upon 
the number and depth of these fixations. 

Thus in an otherwise healthy graphic one detects only a few of 
these dips into earlier levels of adjustment. For the purposes of 
illustration take Webster’s habit of compulsory toying with a button 
on his coat while speaking (narcissistic tactile phantasy). One 
speaks of it as an idiosyncrasy. In the case just cited, however, 
where one has eye, ear, bladder, stomach and other fixations, one 
makes a diagnosis of hysteria—partly by reason of the number of 
the failures of the partial libido trends to socialize and partially be- 
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cause of the deep level of the regression. When the level of the 
regressions is low (archaic or autoerotic), then one nosologically 
speaks of a manic-depressive or dementia precox. 
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Fic. 2. Schematic psychogram of unconscious trends as shown in the 
dream wish. Markedly reduced interest (shut in character-introversion) and 
low dips into archaic forms of libido phantasy. Cannibalism(?) and food 
fertilization symbols apparent. Nosologically speaking, a dementia praecox 
seen from the dream level. Illustrating the value of the dream material for 
diagnostic purposes. This patient at the conscious level was thought of as 
“ neurasthenic.” 


Thus in the following case I would make a schematic graphic 
and this time utilizing the dream material rather than the symptom 
show how the turning up of a deep level thought-fossil in the dream 
may throw light upon the probable diagnosis. 

This patient, referred to me by her much older husband, a physi- 
cian, was a young woman much interested in economic and social 
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problems. She had been attending lectures and had complained to 
her husband of failure of her ability to concentrate. He said she 
had not been as well as usual and had been treated in her home town 
for a few months for neurasthenia. She had had a Weir Mitchell 
rest cure and was still somewhat indifferent and listless when he 
brought her to me. This was about all I learned, save in greater 
detail as to the treatments, what the different doctors had said, her 
home situation, etc. She was alone and of independent means, and 
I recommended a week’s observation, as outlined in the early part 
of these articles. On the fourth or fifth interview she brought the 
following dreams: 

1. lamreading a newspaper. There seems to be some announce- 
ment in it and I find myself going downtown where a group of people 
are assembled, with which assemblage the announcement in the paper 
seems to have some connection. We are all looking into a two-story 
frame house, like a house on the stage with the side removed, and 
on the second floor there is a large woman, and she is apparently 
making soup for the crowd. I see the bones of a man’s chest in the 
soup pot and am curious. 

2. I am seated by the seashore on the sand naked and there are a 
lot of people walking about. I am quite at my ease. I notice that 
the ocean stands up like a wall about six feet high and projecting 
from it there is an ear of corn which I commence to eat with relish. 

There are too many things in the dream to attempt to plot them 
all on the scheme, but in the stomach partial libido sector—soup and 
ear of corn which is eaten—and in the eye libido sector—the seeing 
of the chest in the soup pot, ‘and being naked on the sand—are to 
be found thought-fossil horizons worthy of comment. In both 
dreams there are many people, which is a more or less universal way 
of saying large unconscious demand, and hence in terms of ambiva- 
lence, known to but few, 1. e., in the Freudian terminology, “a 
secret.” This large unconscious demand, the libido, can be checked 
off on the nutritive sector at a very primitive level, archaic, for both 
dreams. 

In the former dream it deals with eating soup of human flesh, 
t. e., cannibalism, one might say. This is a primitive wish which, 
while conscious, uncontrolled, and natural in a few of the most 
primitive of tribes, has little place in the present cultural horizon. 
In the second dream primitive customs are again seen. Whereas 
on the surface of the dream it deals with a fellatio phantasy, at a 
deeper symbolic level, it deals with the early childish, she was naked 
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and not ashamed in the dream. Her libido is here occupied with a 
period in her dream regression before modesty and the sense of 
shame arose, and was eating a sexual symbol, that is fertilization by 
means of food stands out (see case of Zenia X.) which precedes 
the stage of knowledge of the relations of sexuality to fertilization. 
No matter how socialized this patient’s libido may have appeared to 
be on the surface, in the unconscious there were very marked ani- 
mistic trends, archaic they are here represented, and the graphic 
would have to show a very deep gash into the very center of the 
circle. On the basis of this evidence chiefly a diagnosis of dementia 
precox was made. The further progress of the case bore out the 
diagnosis and prognosis given at this time. 

Just as the archaic preoccupation of the unconscious is recog- 
nized as a deep regression and can be so charted, so also dream 
symbols of reduction of the libido may have a sinister significance 
and call for special caution. 

Thus in the analysis of a patient suffering from pathological 
blushing with other things, the following fragment of a dream was 
obtained: First J am on an ocean liner, and then in a row boat with 
my father and mother and sister, on the inside of this liner. I 
manage to get out through a porthole, it is very stormy, and I am 
now ona raft with my sister tossing in the angry ocean. Finally I 
am ona desert island with my sister. There are two wild animals 
attacking her, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and I kill one of them. 

The first feature here is the striking reduction of the libido sym- 
bols, large liner, row boat, raft, desert island. Then there is the 
death of the libido symbol, the killing of the rhinoceros, 7. ¢., a 
wild libido relative to the sister (incestuous phantasy). Further 
the archaic symbolism of being within the larger vessel may have 
some relation to an intrauterine skin phantasy—his blushing was 
all over his body. The evidence pointing toward suicide was over- 
whelming. At a critical period in the patient’s life (marriage of the 
sister) we took a chance, and lost. 

At this point it becomes necessary to say a word about the sym- 
bolism of the dream. Much has been written on symbols. I refer 
particularly to White’s article in this review, Vol. III, No. 1.1. The 
various works already quoted in these articles have much to say 
relative to symbolism. In touching on symbolism it should first be 
insisted upon that every symbol is a purely relative matter with each 


1 Mechanisms of Character Formation, a work which every beginner of 
psychoanalysis should read. See ad. 
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patient. I must remind the reader of the origins of language, and 
emphasize the fact that without a grounding in the principles of the 
evolution of language little headway will be made in the scientific 
comprehension of psychoanalysis.” 

No one has stated the fundamental fact as well as Bergson when 
he says that the latent root of language in the infant is that “any- 
thing may mean anything.” To use Pawlow’s phrase, every term 
becomes a conditioned reflex, and in the language of psychoanalysis, 
the term complex is a certain definite series of these conditioned re- 
flexes. Thus in Pawlow’s experiments the dog is shown food, and 
saliva and gastric juice flow. Later a bell is rung and an association 
formed. Later a ringing bell without food will determine the flow 
of gastric juice. It could have been a whistle as well as a bell or 
anything else. So with the beginning of the conditioned reflex of 
Pawlow, “anything can mean anything.” In one dog bell ringing 
equals food, in another, maybe, whistle blowing, etc. So associa- 
tions are built up in different animals (people) through different 
experiences, 7. ¢., different symbols. Whereas anything may mean 
anything for the beginning child or the experimental dog, the whistle 
has no effect on the bell ringing dog and vice versa ; hence the neces- 
sity for determining the exact symbol and its primitive “ conditioned 
reflex ” trend; its earliest associations and their values. This is de- 
termined in the patient solely by analysis. They themselves slowly 
learn from their own recollections as they go further and further 
back what the relations are between the “ food and the bell,” or the 
“anything and the anything.” Thus in the dream just narrated why 
should this patient use “rhinoceros and hippopotamus”? What 
did they mean to him? 

The critic of psychoanalysis is constantly puzzled about dream 
symbolism. L. H. ina recent review of Maeder’s Dream Problem? 
thus says that “anything can mean anything to the psychoanalyst,” 
in which he misses the important point that this is true, but true in 
the sense just related, that “ everything means something” and the 
analysis tells what it does mean to the individual patient. The 
analyst never knows until the patient establishes the development of 
the symbolism. Increasing experience may aid him to see certain 
groupings and trends, just as a botanist can see the relationships of 
two plants, one an herb and the other a tree, which, in spite of appar- 
ently gross dissimilarity, are nevertheless intrinsically closely related. 


” 


2 See Jung’s, Psychology of the Unconscious. 
8 Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Aug., 1916. 
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Thus an anthropologist might guess that when a patient dreamed 
that “she was having coitus with her husband while she was un- 
well,” that she was hoping that her husband might die. Because 
he knows that for many primitive tribes all over the earth’s surface 
the touch, even the seeing of menstrual blood, is held to be very 
dangerous to man, to crops, to food, etc., but for the analyst to 
a priori assume this interpretation would be foolish. But when in 
addition to the anthropological knowledge that this is a widespread 
primitive belief, and from the patient herself, in the analysis, he 
learns of her ideas about menstruation, which going back to infancy 
establish the identically same or closely related fact, he is then per- 
mitted to assume an archaic symbolism in the dream and to draw his 
conclusions from it. 

So in the case of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, when one 
finds from the patient’s own associations the coarse jokes relative 
to “rhinos” and “sore ass” and “pot muss” and then also finds 
infantile urinary and fecal phantasies, and nursery monkey tricks 
relating to this very sister, then one can realize that the “ reproach” 
of the unconscious which lies back of his blushing contained certain 
non-sublimated affect values which by reason of their constant at- 
tempts at expression caused his neurosis and his suicide. 

When for the psychoanalyst the wild animal is a generic type for 
wild and reprehensible libido, it must be remembered that this can 
only be utilized when backed by the patient’s own associations. To 
prove this for every case reported would be too tedious for the most 
enthusiastic readers and a complete analysis would occupy many 
volumes. Frazer has written twelve volumes on the symbolism of 
the one symbol, the mistletoe. A complete analysis would fill a 
library. Therefore in reporting a case the analyst can hit the high 
spots only. This subjects every reported fragmentary analysis to 
criticism. To all so inclined the footnote on the first page of 
Leibnitz’s famous work on philosophy, Monadology, might be 
quoted. “It is characteristic of me to hold opposition as of little 
account, exposition as of much account, and when a new book comes 
into my hands I look for what I can learn from it, not for what I 
can criticize in it.” 

Symbolism is at the same time the most difficult and most fasci- 
nating part of analysis and tests the therapeutic possibilities of the 
analyst more than any other feature, for with the advancing sub- 
tlety of the unconscious to guard itself, 7. e., to hang on to earlier 
phantasy formations, the symbolism becomes very intricate, and 
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unless the patient will give free associations the meanings will be 
most ingeniously concealed. One must therefore stick to the free 
associations and never leave them to arbitrarily thrust in one’s own 
interpretations. These latter are the analyst’s associations, his con- 
ditioned reflexes, his “ food-bell” associations, not the patient’s. 

Whereas the individuality of the symbols must be insisted upon 
as a cardinal principle, yet there is enough evidence to show that 
certain groups of related symbols are very widely used and deter- 
mine group reactions. Just as one may recognize Chinese, English, 
German, French and Italian as certain symbol groups employed by 
great units of people in which the similarities of English and Ger- 
man have a common Teutonic root, of French and Italian a common 
Latin root, and all four a common Sanskrit root, whereas Chinese 
is evidently very distinct from all, so one will find the unconscious 
of many people using root symbols, as it were, meaning by them 
identically the same thing. This is only in line with the whole evi- 
dence bearing on the great principle of evolution, which receives 
much interesting confirmation, even explanation, from the uncon- 
scious handling of symbols. 

Thus in the opening pages of these articles I spoke of the patient 
who could not say negro but substituted “booey ” man; who could 
not hear the word “snake” without being frightfully agitated, but 
could use the word “serpent”; who put white papers on the closet 
floor saying, “all must be light,” but could not look at a hose, a 
cane or an umbrella nor step over a pipe. Here by the aggregation 
of symbols it becomes evident, to the psychoanalyst at least, that the 
sexuality of the dark fearful (negro) thing in her life which must 
be made light (white paper in the closet), the snake, cane, hose, 
umbrella, pipe, all are “conditioned reflexes” to the thing “ penis.” 

This patient would have to be analyzed as any other and no 
amount of telling her what the symbols meant would cure her. That 
knowledge must come from the inside, otherwise why all the uncon- 
scious defence which so effectually “reveals what she would con- 
ceal”? Thus the analyst comes toa knowledge of the symbol values 
at the same time as the patient and only by patiently asking: What 
comes to your mind? what then? what does that suggest? what do 
you think in reference to your first impressions relative to this, etc., 
etc., that is, by the method of free associations. Then the patient 
himself learns why he does not like clams, or cannot eat scallops, 
and why he is always late or always misspells, or forgets names or 
gets disturbed under such and such conditions. As has been .said 
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every little action in life has determining causes. It may be inex- 
pedient or useless to determine them, especially for those whose 
libido is sufficiently free to constitute what is pragmatically assumed 
as “normal,” but for the neurotic, many of whom may be valuable 
people for the community, attempt should be made to find out why 
things mean what they do and how have they come to be. 


(To be continued) 











TRANSLATION 
THE TECHNIQUE OF DREAM INTERPRETATION! 


By Dr. WiILnNELM STEKEL 


TRANSLATED BY JouN Epwarp Linp, M.D. 


“ Aristotle says somewhere: ‘When we are awake we have a universal 
world, when we dream, then everyone has his own particular one.’ I think 
this last sentence should be turned around and we should say: If each one of 
different men has his own particular world, then it is to be presumed that 
they dream.”—Kant. 


One who has read my long array of chapters carefully could be 
easily led to believe that he is a finished interpreter of dreams and 
has become a complete master of this new science. Now I have 
gone to a great deal of pains to perfect the understanding of sym- 
bolism according to our modern standards of knowledge. But with 
the knowledge of symbolism everything is not yet accomplished. 
To be sure there are dreams which are so simple that one can trans- 
late them without the assistance of the dreamer. But these dreams 
have also their overdetermination, their individual meanings, which 
cannot be discovered without the active aid of the dreamer. The 
longer one works with a person, the more intimately one gets to 
know him. So that without knowledge of the dream material one 
can often discover two or even more meanings. Onecan see through 
many dreams at the first glance. Yet now and then even the most 
skilful dream interpreter will meet dreams which remain a mystery 
to him. It is necessary to have the help of the dreamer. 

The usual method of dream interpretation is the one laid down 
by Freud. We must record the ideas of the dreamer scrupulously 
and keep our own to ourselves. Sowehave the dream told to us. It 
is advantageous to have this recital made a second time. As Freud 
justly emphasizes, the variations from the first recital are very im- 
portant. They contain the places which have been subjected to the 
greatest repression. Now and then the repetition coincides exactly. 
We begin then with the interpretation. 


1 Chapter XLVII, from his book, “ Die Sprache des Traumes,” published 
by J. F. Bergmann, 1911. Translated with the consent of the author. 
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We ask the dreamer, what occurs to him in connection with the 
dream. If he is a novice, he will invariably reply : “ Nothing at all. 
What should occur to me?” We then insist that the dream must 
suggest occurrences. If the resistance or the lack of understanding 
is considerable, the dreamer will still insist that nothing occurs 
to him. 

Now there are various aids, nevertheless, to get him to talk. We 
ask him of what actual experience the dream reminds him. About 
this most people have some idea. They regard the dream as the 
distorted reproduction of various experiences and are quite willing 
to offer these. Then one observes that the presentation of the 
dream has altered or falsified the experience, that strange elements 
have insinuated themselves—and thus come unawares into the anal- 
ysis. Or one asks, what meaning for the life of the dreamer this or 
that person occurring in the dream has, and thus brings the dreamer 
to speech. As a rule he then speaks on and reveals his suppressed 
material. 

We will endeavor to represent the course of such a dream anal- 
ysis and we choose for our paradigm a rather difficult theme. It 
concerns a man about forty years old who does not believe in the 
interpretation of dreams and relates a dream to me. I request him 
to write down the dream, which he does. The two versions do not 
differ materially. 

The dream is peculiar enough. It permits of no interpretation 
with the aid of our symbolism. We are dependent upon the good 
will of the dreamer. Listen, then, to the dream picture of one P. F. 


Tue DREAM OF THE DENT 


“T tell a mechanic to give me my wife's bicycle. As I look at tt 
I notice that it has a large dent. I push it into the workshop. 
There are a number of workmen who stand at tables like composi- 
tors. One, a friendly young man, asks me what I want. 

“Then I discuss the German Kaiser. ‘ He is an energetic, vigor- 
ous man, I say to my companion. High above stands the Kaiser 
Franz Josef. ‘You can say what you like, I remark, ‘Our Kaiser 
is a dear old man.’ My companion agrees. 

“ Before or after: Two women, scantily clad, are lying on the 
floor. The one older, the other younger. I wonder at the perfect 
development of the younger one and say to the older woman: ‘ You 
are indeed well-informed, too. But these perfect legs!’ At that my 
gaze wanders to the legs of the old woman which were almost Her- 
culean in build and covered with fine hair.” 
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I acquaint the dreamer with the method of dream work and say: 
“Close your eyes, so that your attention is not distracted by the 
outer world. Tell me all the thoughts that are passing through 
your head.” . 

P. F.: “ Nothing is passing through my head.” 

“That is impossible. Our brain works constantly. You must 
be thinking of something.” 

P. F.: “ Well, then, I am just thinking about the dream.” 

“What do you think of the dream?” 

P. F.: “ That it is nonsense. How anyone can dream such stuff! 
Absurd.” 

“What is absurd?” 

P. F.: “The whole dream is absurd. The business about the 
bicycle, about the two kaisers, Wilhelm and Franz Josef, and the 
affair of the two women.” 

“Of whom do the two women remind you?” 

P. F.: “Of no one. They were strangers, women entirely un- 
known to me.” 

“Have you made a remark to any person about the shape? To 
any woman?” 

P. F.: “ Not that I remember. Wait—something occurs to me 
I was at the seashore. It certainly was a seeshore. One saw many 
strikingly beautiful women there. There I saw one, not so good 
looking, but rather flirtatious, a tempting sort of a person. She 
was lying on the sand and winked across at me, although her hus- 
band was lying by her and whispering little pet names to her. I 
was struck with her well-developed, Herculean limbs. She aroused 
my passion. I thought, ‘One could start something with her.’” 

“Which of the two women of the dream was it?” 

P. F.: “The older. She had those astonishing, perhaps some 
what too muscular thighs. For the size of the woman her legs were 
much too big. . . .” 

“ And what occurs to you about the younger woman 

P. F.: Is silent a long time and then says, hesitatingly, “Noone!” 

“You say that so dubiously, that I can imagine that someone 
does occur to you.” 

P. F.: “No! No! Positively no one!” 

“Maybe so! Be sure you speak frankly!” 

P. F.: “Someone does occur to me. But I do not believe that 
she belongs in this. She has nothing to do with the dream.” 

“We shall see about that. Now will you have the goodness to 
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tell me what occurs to you? Or will you abandon the interpretation 
of the dream?” 

P. F.: “By no means! Although I do not believe in it. So 
listen: It has to do with my mistress. For several years past I have 
had an affair with a widow. She has one daughter, fourteen years 
old, as yet an innocent child. I said to the mother recently : ‘ Mizzi 
is splendidly proportioned. She will have a beautiful shape one of 
these days.’” 

“And how is the mother proportioned ? ” 

P. F.: “ Very large and sensual. She is a splendid specimen of 
a woman. Everyone is envious of me.” 

“Ts this lady conspicuously hairy?” 

P. F.:“ No! Quite the contrary! She has a snow-white, fault- 
less body. She is constantly boasting about her complexion and her 
skin, saying, ‘I have never had a pimple on my body.’ Quite dif- 
ferent from me. I am terribly hairy.” 

“And the pimples. . . .” 

P. F.: “ Well, you know my old trouble. Since I have recovered 
from the syphilis, I fear that every pimple might bearelapse. I suffer 
very much froma skin eruption. The doctors always say, ‘A harm- 
less rash: Acne.’ I worry nevertheless. An incident of my youth 
now occurs to me. I was still quite small when my father took me 
with him to a Turkish bath. There was a masseur who was covered 
all over with pimples. I heard my father remonstrate with the 
manager of the baths and seemed to hear something about ‘con- 
tagious ’ and ‘disgusting.’ The manager said, ‘ That doesn’t amount 
to anything. It is a harmless rash. The man has too much unused 
vigor.’ . . . But has that anything to do with the dream? . . .” 

“Perhaps so. . . . But what about this unused vigor?” 

P. F.: “In confidence ; I have still another mistress. My cham- 
bermaid, a fine woman, but awfully passionate. She makes de- 
mands on me which I cannot satisfy. To be sure, if I were 
younger.” 

“So you feel old, then? Why, you are a man in the prime of 
as 

P. F.: “ Yes, but in spite of that, I seem old to myself. Just 
look—my immense bald spot. Not a hair on my bald pate, My 
teeth are loose. My vitality is decreasing. I cannot do as much 
work as formerly. . . .” 

Then there came a long pause. One would say that the riddles 
of the dream are not yet solved. Nothing in the last part about the 
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old and the young women. Yet we notice that we have stumbled 
upon a sensitive place in the inmost mind of Mr. P. F. Like all 
mankind, he would gladly be young again. But there must be a 
definite reason for this, which is concealed in the dream. The hair 
which he has lost adorns his mistress in order to make it less desir- 
able. Something else now occurs to the dreamer about the hair. 

P. F.: “ That is a curious thing about the hair. My mistress has 
a little moustache. She often says to me, ‘Strange, where it does 
not belong, there you cannot get rid of hair, but where it does belong 
it falls out.’” 

“Does anything occur to you in connection with the subject 
‘hairy ’?” 

P. F.: “I love beautiful blonde hair. Mizzi, the daughter of 
my mistress, has beautiful, golden hair that she always wears loose. 
She also has a hairy birthmark.” 

“How do you know that?” 

P. F.: “ Her mother showed it to me. It is on the upper part 
of the thigh. The mother asked me what she could do about it, if 
she should go to a skin specialist, a beauty doctor. I said ‘What 
for? One does not uncover that part of the body,’ and at that the 
mother and Mizzi laughed very much.” 

“Was that the end of the incident ?” 

P. F.: “ Practically, yes, only later the mother said, ‘ You never 
can tell but what Mizzi might not some time have to uncover herself. 
It disfigures the girl.’ I protested at this and argued that such a 
small birthmark was on the contrary rather piquant. With that the 
incident was closed.” 

“It does not appear, however, to be closed, for you have dreamed 
about it. You have attributed the ugly hair to the mother in order 
to make the younger one, the daughter, appear without a blemish.” 

P. F.: “Why, that is nonsense. What have I to do with the 
little girl. She will soon belong to another.” 

He says this almost in a tone of regret. Then he continues: 

P. F.: “I admit this much to you, that the view of the uncovered 
thigh of Mizzi made a certain impression on me. I am especially 
fond, as a rule, of the tender, half developed creature. Fidus ges- 
talten—Do you know ‘Ahasver in Rome’ by Hammerling. The 
scene in which the immature young girl, I think about thirteen or 
fourteen years old, is robbed of her virtue, made a great impres- 
sion on me. I value that work very highly and read it with great 
enjoyment. .. .” 
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Here the beginning of a perversion reveals itself: the love of 
children. But listen to the further associations. I ask what next 
occurs to him, especially about the mistress. “She must certainly 
be a well-developed woman of middle age?” 

P. F.: “ You’re right, she is not my style; she is too coarse for 
me. Then, too, she has a fault; she has, since the birth of her 
daughter, suffered from a large perineal tear.” 

“Do you know that that is represented in the dream?” 

P. F.: “ Where?” 

“You give the bicycle of your wife to be repaired of a dent?” 

P. F.: “Yes, but the mistress is not my wife; I have been di- 
vorced from her these many years.” 

“ That means—now the mistress is your wife; she replaces your 
wife. Isn’t that so?” 

P. S.: “ Yes, that is so, and furthermore I have advised her to 
have an operation. Doctor Fleischmann (a gynecologist in Vienna) 
has told her ‘ Nothing but an operation will help you.’ I made a 
joke about it and said, ‘It is only a little repair work, go into a sani- 
torium, and let them mend the hole for you.’” 

Here the first analysis was ended. It consumed a whole hour. 
Next day we began again. We took as the theme: The dent. 

P. F.: “ You probably know what a dent means—a bent, useless 
wheel. After a collision or a heavy fall a wheel loses its beautiful, 
circular shape. . . . It receives a dent. In past years I have trav- 
eled a great deal on a wheel. So have my mistress and her daughter. 
My mistress had, as a matter of fact, at one time a dent.” 

“Doesn’t the connection occur to you between the last part of 
the dream and the bent wheel? <A patched-up hole—a patched-up 
wheel.” 

P. F.: “ Yes, it is astonishing. I have alluded to every mistress 
as a wheel. I have now a new wheel, means a new mistress. My 
wife, the real one, from whom I have been divorced, had a wheel 
too much in her head. 

“Tt had the appearance as if I were busy in the dream with old 
bicycles, when I would rather have new, perfect wheels. I am, to 
be sure, a Don Juan; I would like to have a new mistress every week. 
Best of all an untouched young—” 

“What occurs to you about the mechanic?” 

P. F.: “A man by the name of Schlager; although he certainly 
occurs to me, it is a mystery why. He is employed in a printing 
office as a manager. I have not seen him for many years. At one 
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time, I read proof on various printed matter and had recourse to 
him.” 

“Tt deals with the correction of a fault. Then it agrees.” 

P. F.: “ But something else agrees. I have been waiting a long 
time now for a ‘Schlager’ (theatrical success or ‘hit’); my last 
pieces have not made a hit. I have now finished two pieces for the 
theater. I hopethat one will be a success. Then the word Schlager 
has an association with my wife. I discovered her in an act of 
infidelity and struck her in anger, so that I was in reality a ‘ Schlager’ 
(one who strikes). I subsequently regretted it very much. as 

“That was, then, the reason for the divorce?” 

P. F.: “If that had but been the only reason. As I found out 
later, my wife had a number of lovers, who, so to speak, had ‘ worked 
with her.” She was a practised hussy.” 

“Do you not remember the part of the dream, ‘There are a 
number of workmen who stand at tables like compositors ?’” 

P. F.: “Yes, I see now, that represents all the people who have 
worked with her.” 

“Who, then, is the friendly young man?” 

P. F.: “ He reminds me of my son,—wait—a scene now appears 
to me: Once when I left my wife in anger, the boy said, ‘What do 
you want with mamma?’ I often think of this occurrence. Once 
the boy said, ‘If you take me away from mamma, I will die.’ His 
mother had taught him to say that. For he is well contented now 
with his governess and does not want to see his mother. Before 
many years I am going to marry again. I ama Catholic. A Cath- 
olic marriage in Austria is only dissolved by death. . . .” 

“You want to risk the experiment of matrimony once more, 
then?” 

P. F.: “Yes, it was a charming young girl. I was passionately 
in love with her, yet out of regard for my children I gave up the 
project. At that time my wife was very sick, her life was despaired 
of. I confess to you, that I wished in a corner of my soul she might 
die. Then I could have married the young girl.” 

“Do you entertain similar wishes now about your mistress?” 

P. F.: “ Very candidly, yes; I can get rid of them only with diffi- 
culty. When I spoke of the operation for the perineal tear, the case 
of a friend who lost his wife by this innocent operation came cu- 
riously enough to my mind.” 

“Tt is as if the dream wanted to compare the mother and 


daughter and wished to say: ‘The daughter is much prettier. If 
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the mother dies, you can start something with the daughter.’ And 
the blow?” 

P. F.: “Is perhaps the heavy blow, which should happen to me, 
the death of the loved one. Moreover—her father died a year ago 
from apoplexy ” (Herzschlag). 

“Therefore, the mechanic, who will make everything right, who 
only can dissolve the Catholic marriage, is death.” 

P. F.: “I am very much interested in death. I occupy myself 
a great deal with thoughts of death, even in regard to my children. 
Often I picture them as an encumbrance. Such a brutal egoist is 
the human being. I, to picture myself a hypochondriac! Yet I am 
enough of a philosopher not to get any gray hair about it.” 

“The friendly young man in the dream, your son, represents the 
virtuous opposition of your inmost mind. He asks you, what you 
wish.” 

P. F.: “ Yes, as if he would say: ‘Old donkey, haven’t you done 
enough foolishness in your life?’” 

“One section of the dream we haven’t yet cleared up, the part 
about the two kaisers.” 

P. F.: “I saw our Kaiser last year several times. The remark, 
which the dream contains, has been made to me by someone or other. 
By whom?.. .” 

Here the dreamer stops. There come no other reminiscences. 
A great opposition makes every further interpretation impossible. 
We therefore stop the interpretation. 

“The meaning of a dream,” says Freud, “does not reveal itself 
always at once, not infrequently one finds his resources (capacity for 
work) exhausted when he is following a chain of associations. The 
dream says nothing more on that day, then it is well to stop and 
return to work the next day. Then another part of the dream 
claims the attention and one finds the way to a new layer of dream 
thoughts. This may be called the ‘fractional’ dream interpreta- 
tion.” (T. D., 322.) 

On the third day he came again and showed that he had not cor- 
rectly given the part about the Kaiser. He did not find the right 
impression there. In any case it did not happen in the dream the 
way he told it to me. 

This doubt also? belongs to the dream material. It has to do 
with an important, suppressed complex. 

2“ The doubt concerning the correct representation of the dream, or of 


its individual data, is again only an offshoot of the dream censor—that is, of 
the resistance against penetration to consciousness of the dream thoughts. 
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At the next sitting the dreamer is very reticent. For a long time 
he has very few associations until I call his attention to a circum- 
stance. The whole dream concerns the contrast of youth and age. 
The old mechanic—the young workman. The old wheel—the new 
wheel. The old mistress—the young daughter. The old Kaiser, 





Franz Josef—the young Kaiser, Wilhelm. 

P. F.: “ You are right. The contrast is striking. As if the old 
Kaiser should represent the old mistress and Kaiser Wilhelm the 
young daughter. Now something occurs to me. I had some crazy 
thoughts a few days ago. If I were younger, I could marry the 
daughter of my mistress. Then I thought: ‘You old donkey. She 
would have the horns placed on you then.’ And then I thought: 
‘You could make the young one your mistress.’ But yet I have pity 
for my ‘old one.” You can say what you like, she is still a good 
fellow.” 

“Do you not notice that you have used the same expression in 
the dream? ‘You can say what you like, . . ., etc.?’” 

P. F.: “Sure enough! You are right. Still I beg of you what 
could I do with the young one? It would be the same with me as 
with my father.” 

“How do you mean?” 

P. F.: “ My father was already an old man, when he took my 
mother home. Everyone talked about it. In confidence, I am sup- 
posed to be the son of a cousin of my mother. . . .” 


This resistance has not entirely exhausted itself in bringing about the dis- 
placements and substitutions, and it therefore adheres as doubt to what has 
been allowed to pass through. We can recognize this doubt all the easier 
through the fact that it takes care not to attach the intensive elements of the 
dream, but only the weak and indistinct ones. For we already know that a 
transvaluation of all the psychic values has taken place between the dream 
thoughts and the dream. The disfigurement has been made possible only by 
the alteration of values; it regularly manifests itself in this way and occa- 
sionally contents itself with this. If doubt attaches itself to an indistinct 
element of the dream content, we may, following the hint, recognize in this 
element a direct offshoot of one of the outlawed dream thougiits. It is here 
just as it was after a great revolution in one of the republics of antiquity or 
of the Renaissance. The former noble and powerful ruling families are now 
banished; all high positions are filled by upstarts; in the city itself only the 
very poor and powerless citizens or the distant followers of the vanquished 
party are tolerated. Even they do not enjoy the full rights of citizenship. 
They are suspiciously watched. Instead of the suspicion in the comparison, 
we have in our case the doubt.” The Interpretation of Dreams, page 409. 
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“Whose name is Wilhelm... . 

P. F.: “ How do you know that?” 

“T have only mentioned it incidentally, because the younger 
Kaiser is called ‘ Wilhelm.’ ” 

P. F.: “ Marvelous! He also was called Wilhelm; he is dead, 
and my father’s name was Franz. 

“Then you have had two fathers?” 

P. F.: “Curiously enough, yes. For Wilhelm left me his whole 
fortune after his death. To him I owe my whole existence in every 
sense.” 

Now is the opposition explained. It concerns a taint of his 
mother. The two kaisers are the two fathers. The dear old man— 
his impotent father. ‘‘ You can say what you like,” the people are 
talking about it. The energetic, vigorous man is his own father. 
The relation between young and old is a constellation from youth. 
He indentifies himself with his mother. He might also have the 
young one after the old. 

The dream still contains a number of puzzles. Especially in the 
second part a companion appears, who agrees. “Of whom does the 
companion remind you?” 

P. F.: “ No one.” 

“You are beginning again. Some one will soon come to you.” 

P. F.: “ Yes,—a Dr. Spiegelglas, who died a long time ago. He 
was small, bald-headed, had goggle eyes, glasses and hideous rat- 
like teeth. We named him after a Roman figure by Arne Geborg, 
the ‘Death of Lubeck.’” 

“Tn other words: The companion is death. The hidden sense of 
the dream is then this, death might remove your mistress and your 
wife in order that you can marry the young one. Also the striker 
(Schlager) was death.” (‘‘ The stroke shall attack them’”’* is in- 
deed a familiar curse.) 

P. F.: “ My mistress is very fat and said lately, ‘I will certainly 
die soon of apoplexy’” (Herzschlag). 

Now I shall conclude the analysis in this form. The relations of 
this dream to the infantile are of many kinds. He believes he has 
reason to think that his mother could scarcely wait for his nominal 
father to die. In short, it appears to be the typical family story, 
this time with a real foundation. The dreamer has concluded that 
the dream is not nonsense. It was the source of a secret commu- 
nication and a great psychic unburdening. 





3A common expression of ill-will in Austria, equivalent to the English, 
“The devil take you!” Trans. 
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Is this dream analysis complete? No professor of dream inter- 
pretation could say for sure. We have uncovered the upper strata 
of the dream material. His love for the immature girl and the 
death wish about her mother. We have brought up fragments from 
the deep layers, the doubt of his origin, which was brought out as 
his doubt about the repetition of the dream. 

A further research into the secrets of the dream affords a longer 
working with this dream. For the dreamer is a neurotic, who has 
applied to me in order to become cured of an unbearable anxiety, 
insomnia and slight melancholia ; it is certainly our duty to go into 
the deeper layers. We note already, he is afraid of himself and his 
secret thoughts ; he does not sleep because in imagination he is always 
unfortunate in his sexual experiences; he suffers from depression, 
because he renounces a strong wish (to possess a maiden). 

We continue our work. We lead the dreamer on step by step 
and bring him to further associations. It appears that each word 
still has many determinations. The analysis has lasted already a 
week and we are not yet finished. The whole neurosis is contained 
in the dream. This is peculiarly the rule. The dream is a micro- 
scopic world, which reproduces in miniature the whole psychic world. 

I would have to write a whole book, the story of his life and of 
his neurosis, in order to explain the dream.* I shall only mention 
two examples of the remarkable condensation of the dream. They 
are the words “ Mechanic” and “ Dent.” 

He has a lot of material to relate to me about a mechanic. He 
himself is a mechanic. He makes his affair with his mistress purely 
mechanical. He has to imagine himself with the daughter to have 
an erection. (This is the substance of his anxiety neurosis.) A 
mechanic repaired a wheel for him once badly. It was almost use- 
less. He tripped and lay for several weeks in a hospital. Now his 
wife has such a bad wheel. She ought to trip and lose her life so 
that he is free. She has an inguinal hernia and an osteopath (me- 
chanic) had taken her measure. He was jealous at that time. To- 
day he doesn’t care a bit. On the contrary he would be happy if 
she would console herself. Nevertheless, his mistrust breaks 
through the dream. His mistress likewise has had a number of 
lovers. She deceives him (there are a number of workmen who 
stand at tables). He has the right to hold himself blameless. 


4I shall carry out this idea sometime—a supplement to this work, which 
only considers the surface of the dream; an analysis which is complete and— 
as far as this is possible—contains all overdeterminations and relations. 
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Still in connection with mechanics there occurs to him a young 
typesetter who impressed him very favorably. He is so skillful that 
he can repair a part of the wheel better than a mechanic. The type- 
setter appeared to him to be a homosexualist. For he was never 
with a woman. He always blushes when he meets him. He wishes 
to exchange his loved one for the typesetter. The typesetter is 
called “ Wilhelm” the same as the German Kaiser. 

Thus we see two things already fulfilled in our progress. We 
have discovered the death symbol and bisexuality. We are still 
always in the upper strata. 

Further investigations uncover also associations of onanism: The 
dreamer calls his penis “ The Machine” in contradiction to his mis- 
tresses. He suffers from premature ejaculation, especially when 
the charm of the object is inferior. It is only a comparative pre- 
mature ejaculation, like most of this variety. Several months ago 
he was alone with an old woman who was not very good looking. 
Matters came to a coitus ; he played the underneath part. Then he 
was amazed at his virility. He was able to satisfy the lady three 
times, and she, who had a large experience, told him that she had 
never met with such manly vigor before in her life. When young 
he was a constant onanist. He masturbated indeed continuously 
from his eighth to his eighteenth year. Then for several years fol- 
lowing he was psychically impotent. He had read in a work that 
masturbation was the cause of impotence. He is therefore the 
mechanic who has ruined the work of his machine. He has made 
a dent in himself. Therefore he thinks now more charitably about 
his first wife. She became untrue to him because he could not sat- 
isfy her. Thus she has to take a “crowd of workmen” instead of 
the mechanic. 

About mechanics there occurs to him also a mechanic “ Schneider ” 
who once had an affair with a Stampiglie (Penis!) and on that 
account was christened Stampiglius. He is skinny and was often 
ridiculed when young on account of his lack of weight. He always 
seemed to be weak. He was impotent because he was too weak. 
He envied large, strong men (Schlager, a fighter) who could 
“stamp” (stempeln) properly. Here comes to notice the sense of 


5 That! is called in Vienna, “ To make a boy.” I don’t know for what 


reason. 

6 That is worthy of note! It is this way with most psychic impotency. 
When it comes to a specifically adequate satisfaction, then the psychic im- 
potency disappears. 
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inferiority on which Adler justly lays such great weight. But from 
Schneider a vein goes back into youth and reveals a series of dis- 
honesties, which he had committed. He was a liar, thief and forger 
in his youth and developed into an extremely moral man; a model 
of truth, honor and propriety. 

His thefts were mostly from his father. He never remembered 
having stolen from his mother. Here we come upon the great oppo- 
sition to his father. . . . A scene appears suddenly to him! His 
father had surprised him and given him a sound drubbing with 
hand and foot. His father had struck him blindly and cried: “ You 
misguided boy. You will certainly end in jail or on the gallows!” 
We notice that the “dear old man” is intended ironically. For he 
is indeed the striker (Schlager) and would not have dared to speak 
cut such a prophecy. (“ You can say what you like.”) Besides he 
is dead from apoplexy (Herzschlag). His younger brother had 
dealt him a blow (Schlag) in the stomach. He lost consciousness 
for a second.’ 

Now for the first time it appears that another sexual object of 
his childhood, his brother, is concealed behind the young compositor. 

Yet we cannot pursue the subject further. We will only give 
several associations of dent (Kkrampe) as best we can. His mistress 
suffers from spasms of the heart (Herzkrampfen). It occurs to 
him that he has sold the old rubbish in the yard (Bodenkram). Also 
his mistress is old rubbish (Krampel). Still more significant is the 
approach (Rampe) to the university which was destroyed during 
the last riot. He envied young people in those days. . . . Yes, who 
could fight and carouse. There occurred to him a girl named 
Kramer, whom he had often kissed in secret. Later she became a 
light woman. He has always a marked fancy for light women. He 
has in that matter a loose system of morals. He is not narrow- 
minded like a shopkeeper (Kramer). From shopkeeper an asso- 
ciation leads to Kramer, as an admirer of his sister was called. 
Now something significant occurs to him. His sister suffered when 
young from severe cramps (Krampfen) at her menstruation. He 
was at that time seven years old and was sent for the doctor. In the 
house lived a grocer (Kramer) who had a son named Wilhelm, who 
said to him, “Tell your sister she ought to let the business be brushed 
out by me. I have a little ‘brush.’” His wife had bought herself 


7 The most important root is the criminal. He is not an energetic, vig- 
orous man, otherwise he would slay (erschlagen) the old “ Krampe” (Vien- 
nese expression for an old horse). He wishes to be the slayer (Schlager). 
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a little brush several days before for cleaning her wheel. A little 
brush is his penis, with whose size he is very much dissatisfied 
unjustly. 

Now a number of scenes from his earliest childhood occur to 
him. One from later years. He was sixteen years old when he 
sneaked at night to the servant girl. His mother woke up and 
asked where he was going. He answered stammeringly that he had 
been “ outside,” he had such violent cramps in the stomach (Bauch- 
krampfe). Then his poor mother got up and made him warm appli- 
cations. As she did so, he saw her astonishing large legs... . 

But enough of this analysis. I believe that the reader has been 
more than convinced that with a symbolic translation only one mean- 
ing of the dream can be brought out and that the most important 
material is to be had from the dreamer himself. Also bear this in 
mind, that the symbol does not have to mean the same thing invari- 
ably. It has a marked individual meaning in every case. 

Bishop Synesios, a noted investigator of dreams of the fourth 
century, says very strikingly : 

“There are people who create little dictionaries about dream in- 
terpretation. I, for my part, laugh at all this argument and hold it 
to be completely worthless. The imagination of man is not as easily 
classified as the build and the physiognomy of the body—which can 
always form the subject of a general scientific observation. 

“Tf a Phemonoe or a Melampus or some one else ventures to 
pose as an expounder of universal laws of dream interpretation I 
might ask if then both concave and convex lenses or mirrors out of 
different materials reflect objects in the same way, for everyone has 
individual attributes and it is impossible that the same dream picture 
should have for all of them the same meaning.” (Cod. Theodos, 
XVI, 10/17. Edikt von Jahre 392.) 

I can only confirm these words. All symbolism is relative and 
applies only to the great majority of cases. Exceptions are always 
possible even though they seldom occur. 

In many cases the knowledge of the case history aids us to un- 
derstand the dream. 

I shall give here an interesting series of criminal dreams of a 
single night which I could interpret without the aid of the dreamer. 

(584) “I was tying a bouquet of autumn leaves together, then I 
had a wonderfully pretty red rose that I wanted to put with it, but 
while I was tying them together all the petals but one fell off and 
then that fell off too. Afterwards I brought the bouquet to a lady 
and thought they belonged in this vase.” 
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(585) “Hans was sick. Dr. St.’s maid was bathing his abdo- 
men, but I rinsed out his genitals in the tea in his father’s tea cup. 
They appeared like a heart aud kidneys and were held together by 
means of shreds of fat. While I was rinsing them out I was think- 
ing that the ligament would tear.” 

(586) “Papa lay sick in bed and this had to be made up while 
he lay in it. Supplement: Papa was sitting up in bed; he appeared 
miserable and had a large dirty white counterpane under his body.” 

(587) “The maid brought me a note which had been lying in the 
letter box. On the paper was: ‘Shary wos with us at home to-day, 
Dr. St. had had a prescription in the pharmacy. The paper gave me 
the impression that Dr. St. wanted to tell me that something from 
me was with you.” 

(588) “I went out. The pharmacist met me, he looked like 
uncle Fred and kissed me affectionately.” 

(589) “Later I went into the forest. There I came across 
Trude and Erich who had been in the forest with the pharmacist.” 

(590) “I was sick and took a bath. I said to mother, ‘I hope 
it is nothing serious, but then I said in Miiller you are advised to 
bathe.” 

(501) “Looking out from my room I saw people swimming. 
Near me was my bed uncovered.” 

(502) “I ran across the fields to the people in the houses. All 
the time I was doing this I was losing my underskirt. Then I saw 
Dr. St. with his wife and children on the street and then she passed 
me and I thought if she only wouldn't sce that I was losing my 
skirts.” 

The dreamer, a woman, presented these nine dreams; not one 
of them have any basis. I know the facts of her sexual life. She 
loves only married men and pictures herself circumstances which 
free them so that she can marry them. 

In the transfer I am the last ideal in a long series which has its 
origin in her father. The last dream (No. 592) showed me that she 
has the idea she is losing her skirts. 

My wife and children appeared her last obstacle to happiness. 
Her thoughts and endeavors are all towards removing this obstacle. 
How does she picture that in the dream? Dreams 590 and 591 ex- 
plain this. She bathes during the time of her period because it is 
recommended in Muller (Geschlechtsmoral und Lebensgliick). 

An association came to me. A bath during menstruation—is a 
blood bath. Inthe next dream, 591, the people swim. Of course— 
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they swim in blood. Nearby her bed stands uncovered. The blood 
bath means to her a bridal bed. 

Still bloodier are the phantasies in the dreams 585 and 589. The 
two children in the forest are common occurrences in fairy tales. 
From former analyses I knew that the fairy tale about Snow White 
had played an important role in her phantasy. At once the scene 
occurred to me where the hunter is to cut out the intestines of poor 
Snow White so that the bad queen could eat them. (Necrophilic 
instinct!) The whole dream is a frequent occurrence and charac- 
teristic of the most unbelievable sadistic fancies. 

Every bouquet in her dreams is a funeral wreath. This holds 
good here. The bouquet of leaves and the leafless rose in dream 584 
represent a death wish whose red color refers to the blood bath. 
My wife was to receive this ominous present while my children were 
sent out of the world by the druggist. (The messenger of death!) 
In dream 589 my son Erich becomes identified with her brother 
Hans, to whom was assigned the same fate as poor Snow White in 
consequence of her boundless jealousy. She tore asunder the band 
which bound her to him; she also tore asunder the band which bound 
her beloved man to another; also she allowed her father to die in 
her fancy because he stood in the way of her plans (586). 

The next dream (587) brings the romantic criminal fancy of a 
secret agreement between her and me. I did away with my wife.: 
Prescription and pharmacist usually form a poison complex. This 
interpretation I explained to her (zettel). The last dream is cer- 
tainly 588; there the goal is attained. The dearly beloved uncle 
(uncle instead of pharmacist) both are in this dream and in the 
minds of evil-minded people—poison-mixers. 

The physician and the pharmacist are also symbols of death. She 
suffers a just punishment and receives the kiss of death. She strug- 
gles continuously with suicidal impulses. 

Further analysis of this case confirms the complete truth of this 
dream interpretation which was possible to me only through the 
knowledge of the history of her illness. The association of the 
blood bath furnished the key. 

That was a dream with an individual symbolism which one not 
acquainted with it could scarcely have seen through. The next 
dream shows a quite typical symbolism. In many dream interpre- 
tations we can quickly discover the sense of a dream with the help 
of symbolism. <A further progress depends upon the associations of 
the dreamer. A short dream may require a complicated analysis. 
A long dream often leads back to a single thought. 
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We present for illustration of this fact two dreams. The one 
very long and the other fragmentary of which only two words 
remain. ‘The long dream is by Dame Frau Alpha and runs: 

(503) “The scene of the action: The new Armory at Schotten- 
ring. A large, handsome room filled with a number of gymnastic 
and electrical apparatus. Dr. Hochstetter was standing in scanty 
attire on a sort of an automatic weighing machine and made a mock- 
ing face just like a bad child who says ‘I am not going to play any 
more.’ The doctor goes to him and says, ‘For shame, doctor, you 
behave yourself like a bad boy. No use—Dr. Hochstetter con- 
tinues to be stubborn. As I observed the culprit closer I noticed 
that he had nothing on but a pair of spotlessly clean pants and a 
dirty, flimsy shirt that would almost stand alone, and that had be- 
sides numberless spots and tears. Next I also noticed that he didn’t 
have buttons on his linen. I think to myself how disgusting this 
Dr. Hochstetter ts, and closer observation made him look consider- 
ably more so. At that I looked down at myself and noticed that I 
was not properly clothed, without being the least embarrassed. I 
dressed myself calmly; with that I fell to the floor. They asked me 
why I cried so at this, whereupon I answered, ‘ The whole left half 
of my body hurts me so’ They laughed and it is very surprising to 
me that I said the word left for this imeans something unheard 
of. I corrected myself quickly, ‘ perhaps the right, I don’t know, 
Thereupon I finished dressing myself. They talked for a while 
with my husband and explained all the many apparatuses to him. 
Then you sit down and unpack a newly arrived apparatus, whereat 
you explain that you will use it on me. ‘Will it do me good?’ f[ 
asked, to which you answer, ‘I tell you in such cases electricity 
really works marvels. I electrify all my patients before I discharge 
them from the cure’ I asked you then why Dr. Hochstetter stands 
up there so puguaciously on his pedestal. ‘Why, he is being electri- 
fied, you say; ‘ Yes, but, I ask, ‘does he have to be undressed for 
it?’ ‘Of course, because he has silk lining in his clothes; that would 
interfere, was the answere I received. Strange that a man with silk 
lining in his clothes should have such underclothes. With that I 
woke up.” 

For the experienced this dream explains itself. The lady wishes 
to give up the psychoanalysis. Before that she wants to receive 
electrical treatment. The new apparatus with which she wishes to 
be worked upon is a new apparatus to her, my penis. Already poor 
Dr. Hochstetter serves to symbolize this conceived wish. (Hoch- 
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stetter = Hoch steht er—he stands on high.) The opposition of 
Dr. Hochstetter, his filth, are remonstrances which are directed 
toward me. Then one observes the awful power of my phallus 
which continues a very long time pugnaciously on the apparatus. 

At the close the hitherto passable logic suffers a shock. To the 
question, why Dr. Hochstetter had to be undressed follows the 
absurd answer, because he had silk lining; that would interfere. 
We besought the lady to explain this passage to us. She was, silent 
awhile for she imagined this part of the dream was senseless and 
absurd. 

According to Freud, in this criticism lies an important affect of 
the dream material. 

“Thus the dream is made absurd if there occurs as one of the 
elements in the dream thoughts the judgment ‘ That is nonsense,’ 
and in general if disdain and criticism are the motives for one of 
the trains of unconscious thought. Hence absurdity becomes one of 
the means by which the dream activity expresses contradiction, as it 
does by reversing a relation in the material between the dream 
thoughts and dream content, and by utilizing sensations of motor 
impediment. But absurdity in the dream is not simply to be trans- 
lated by ‘no,’ but is rather intended to reproduce the disposition of 
the dream thoughts, this being to show mockery and ridicule along 
with the contradiction. It is only for this purpose that the dream 
activity produces anything ridiculous. Here again it transforms a 
part of the latent content into a manifest form.” 

And in another place: 

“Thus my solution of the problem of the absurdity of dreams is 
that the dream thoughts are never absurd—at least not those belong- 
ing to the dreams of sane persons—and that the dream activity pro- 
cuces absurd dreams and dreams with individual absurd elements, 
if criticism, ridicule, and derision in the dream thoughts are to be 
represented by it in its manner of expression. My next concern is 
to show that the dream activity is primarily brought about by the 
cooperation of the three factors which have been mentioned—and 
of a fourth one which remains to be cited—that it accomplishes 
nothing short of a transposition of the dream thoughts, observing 
the three conditions which are prescribed for it, and that the ques- 
tion whether the mind operates in the dream with all its faculties, or 
only with a portion of them, is deprived of its cogency and is inap- 
plicable to the actual circumstances. But since there are plenty of 
dreams in which judgments are passed, criticisms made, and facts 
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recognized, in which astonishment at some single element of the 
dream appears, and arguments and explanations are attempted, I 
must meet the objections which may be inferred from these occur- 
rences by the citation of selected examples.” 

“My answer is as follows: Everything in the dream which occurs 
as an apparent exercise of the critical faculty is to be regarded, not 
as an intellectual accomplishment of the dream activity, but as be- 
longing to the material of the dream thoughts, and it has found its 
way from them as a finished structure to the manifest dream con- 
tent. I may go even further than this. Even the judgments which 
are passed upon the dream as it is remembered after awakening and 
the feelings which are aroused by the reproduction of the dream, 
belong in good part to the latent dream content, and must be fitted 
into their place in the interpretation of the dream.” (The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams, p. 351.) 

We now ask the dreamer to pay attention so that she can notice 
especially the reproaches which appear ridiculous in connection with 
this passage. We could draw out nothing about this because the 
dreamer will not understand. In this last hour (it is one of her 
last dreams) she does not wish to listen. 

We can now fully understand the meaning of the reproach. It 
is directed against me. She supposes that I have desired ardently 
through the whole course of the psychoanalysis (permanent erec- 
tion). Now she says to me, “ Why that is absurd, that is simply 
ridiculous ; you know what sort of a treatment would help me, then 
help me.’’® 

And the association to silken lining. She presents no associa- 
tions. From earlier dreams, I know her vacillations between ardent 
sexual desire (silken lining) and strict continence (designation for 
soiled linen). We can also hazard the guess: Futt, etc., but it re- 
mains a guess. It only occurred to me later that this place signified 
abuse, reviling of my rightful lining. At any rate the whole dream 
is useless for the knowledge of the deeper strata because the material 
is withheld. 

We bring out only the superficial relations ; how altogether dif- 
ferent is the analysis of the next dream. The dreamer, Mr. B. D., 
tells us he had when he woke up only two words in his ear, “ snake” 
and “ Mesopotamia.” He produced his associations immediately. 
In Mesopotamia was paradise. It must also have reference to the 


8I refer to the eunuch’s dream, in which this patient, out of revenge, 
because I have not done as she desired, made me impotent by castration. 
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female genitals, for Meso in the years of his youth called the vagina 
this. The Euphrates and the Tiber form a delta which reminds one 
of the legs of a woman. 

Further associations cease to flow. I call his attention to the 
connection between snake and paradise. It certainly deals largely 
with original sin. Yesterday he hesitated for the space of a moment 
whether he should go to a prostitute; finally he did not do it. Fur- 
thermore he was pious for a long time; now he is a free thinker. 
He is not able by himself to present further associations to the 
two words. I now ask him to construct a sentence in which both 
words occur. He is unable to do it and says “It can’t be done.” 
“Another question occupies me much more. I am always thinking 
whether there are any snakes at all in Mesopotamia—whether the 
snakes belong to Mesopotamia. I believe they were first discovered 
in India.” In border India or interior India. (Literally, Front 
India or Back India, Trans.) 

We set about the construction of a sentence. He says: “The 
snake is the source of all evil” and “In Mesopotamia, at one time, 
Paradise was supposed to lie.” 

We notice that he returns to his religious complex. He tells us 
with what interest he read a small illustrated Bible history. He is 
reminded of pictures and suddenly of a scene at a christening. He 
was seven years old; a lady sang a couplet at the christening of his 
sister at a late hour, whose refrain caused great laughter to all those 
present. The refrain had clung to him tenaciously. It goes: 


“When Adam in the apple bit, 
From very fear ... his trousers split.” 


That occupied him a great deal at that time. What does the 
apple mean? Did the good Lord drive mankind out of Paradise on 
account of such an act of foolishness? Was that not too severe? 
Then he was silent and his associations failed. 

We have noticed that he could not compose a sentence with 
“snake” and “Mesopotamia.” We return to this doubt. The 
doubt has to do apparently only deliberately with the propagation of 
the serpent. 

“You mean,” he says suddenly, “that I do not know where my 
penis belongs? Whether I ought to go to women or men? Border 
or Interior India?” (Vide supra.) 

So he himself gives the explanation, the while he supposes it to 
me. But the analysis is not yet finished. It is diverted to the word 
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“Mesopotamia.” He begins to explain it in French. Pot became 
chamber. He thinks immediately of chamber pot. A number of 
scenes occur to him from the paradise-like condition of childhood 
where all were in one room before each other and were not ashamed. 
He saw different things and distinguished various noises. He con- 
jectured as to the size of an opening from the loudness of the noise. 
He set about his phallic studies at home and in the toilet and arrived 
finally at the question whether “amien” could have a meaning. He 
analyzed “a mien,” “la mienne” my people (f.), and “la mien ” my 
people (m.). Yet, the most important of all, he failed to see (ami 
=the friend). That, of course, “amien” contains the anxious 
question? Man or woman? (Where does the snake belong? 
Border or Interior India? Front or back. Un ami or une amie?) 

Finally it occurs to him that Amiens is a city in France, in which 
the Maid of Orleans was born. (The typical bisexual symbol—as 
the Amazons and the Valkyries: the woman with the lance.) That 
proved to be a false memory. He has forgotten that there occurred 
a fierce battle between the English and the French. The two na- 
tions represent to him the “pure morals” and the “lax morals.” 
Paris is for him a Babel of sin. . . . The angel triumphs over the 
devil. But the most important (association) about Amiens is that 
there General Manteufel struck the French on the head. He had 
known this very well and quite forgotten it for the minute. 

We come to the answer: Man is for him the devil. He is afraid 
of homosexuality. He is pure concerning women because they do 
not appeal to him. 

We have been able to form weighty conclusions out of insignifi- 
cant material, out of two words,® while the long dream of the gym- 
nastic apparatus does not lead us nearly so deep into the problem 
of the neurosis. 

Often dreamers bring only a single word, that they have retained 
out of a dream. Such an example is the word “ Ronacher,” the 
name of a Viennese pleasure establishment. The analysis showed 
that it stood for “ Acheron” and “ Charon” and in addition served 
to symbolize fear of hell and its punishments. 

This coining of words meets with the greatest opposition on the 
part of the uninitiated. And Artemidoros relates a classical in- 
stance that was famed a thousand years ago. “It seems to me,” he 
says, “that Aristandros gave a fortunate interpretation to Alexander 


® Compare my analysis of an example of a slip of the tongue in Zentral- 
blatt fiir Psychoanalyse, 1910, Heft 1-2. 
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of Macedonia. When he had shut in and beleaguered Tyre and on 
account of this great loss of time was depressed and moody of coun- 
tenance, he saw a satyr dancing on his shield ; by chance Aristandros 
found himself in the vicinity of Tyre and in the presence of the king 
who was besieging the Tyrians. When he separated the word Satyr 
into Sa and Tupos (Tyre is yours), he brought it to pass that the king 
took the siege aggressively in hand, so that he became the master of 
the city.” 

To-day, 2,200 years after, we are obliged to return to the genial 
technique of Aristandros. Examples of this same art are not lack- 
ing in this book. The methods of dream interpretation are more 
varied than one would believe. 

The associations of the dreamer, his conversation, his affects, his 
reservations, his opposition and his agreements all belong to the 
dream material. A knowledge of symbolism is absolutely neces- 
sary because one can call the dreamer’s attention to many of them 
and thereby lead to a more thorough analysis: The more convinced 
the dreamer is of the art of dream interpretation, the more willingly 
does he set about the work of interpretation. Complete knowledge 
of the language of dreams is indispensable to convince the dreamer. 
Moreover, no dream can be interpreted with the best associations 
without adequate technique. The psychoanalyst receives only raw 
material. He must be able to make out of that the corresponding 
picture. 

Also we have learned to know the different structure of the 
dream. The dream of the “Gymnastic apparatus in the office 
hours” is a dream fantasy, which portrays the repetition of a 
perhaps consciously constructed day-dream in the mind of the 
dreamer. She shows only a minimal secondary elaboration as Freud 
calls the rationalizing activity of the dream. The dream endeavors 
by moulding and reinforcing to make sense out of nonsense. But 
this secondary elaboration according to my view must not be under- 
estimated. Like the hysterical symptom or the obsession it betrays 
exactly as much of the suppressed material as it wishes to conceal. 
The dreamer of the apparatus dream has not given herself the trou- 
ble to undertake a secondary elaboration. The dreamer of the two 
words, however, whose dream shows a thorough secondary elabo- 
ration, had himself been anxious not to hinder an interpretation. 
Two words by themselves could hardly overcome the opposition of 
the unconscious and penetrate into the conscious. 

Of course, dream interpretation is much easier, the longer one 
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works with a dream at analysis; certain symbols reappear; the 
method of dream formation is as a rule typical and shows few vari- 
ations with a simple nature ; one recognizes the earmark of his most 
important object of love; oné recognizes his conflicts and can pick 
them out much easier. The first dreams are always the most diffi- 
cult. (Cf. the chapter, “First Dreams.”) If an interpretation 
fails, one need not be disappointed. The theme reappears in many 
variations until the interpretation is successful. I have already 
mentioned that all too many dreams are many times signs of oppo- 
sition and only serve the purpose of occupying the psychoanalyst and 
leading him away from the important complex. One can guard 
one’s self against this if one consistently remains with the one dream 
or disregards the dreams entirely. Now many patients reveal an 
incredible facility in the manufacture of interesting dreams, which 
appear to be capable of an exact interpretation. They bring the 
dream, explanation and confession which the analyst solicits. One 
is easily led astray, then, to explain and soon finds himself in a blind 
alley. The skilled analyst can scarcely distinguish there whether 
he is the dupe or the wise man . . . in such cases it pays to remain 
with one dream until it goes absolutely no further. 

Many times, however, the dream gives a long-desired explana- 
tion. It explains for us a previous dream.’ In short, it serves in 
place of an interpretation. How interesting it is, e. g., that the 
dreamer in the “electric machine dream” corrects herself and 
changes the left side into the right. The difference between left 
and right she has already learned from me. She applied this knowl- 
edge in order to indicate her wish. She wishes to be united to me 
legally. Then a dream also can make us observant of a fault in 
the dream interpretation and the psychoanalysis. I shall give such 
an example here because it makes us familiar with the technique of 
the neurotic. It shows us how the unconscious does not always 
reveal itself frankly, but will allow itself to be caught. We are 
reminded of the play of the bride robber. The bridegroom must 
first conquer his bride. Thus the unconscious also demands that the 
doctor himself shall solve the riddle. Otherwise what is he a dream 
interpreter for? Fraulein Etha dreams. 

(504) “I came back from the country with Bruno into our 
former town residence. There a large, blonde Frenchwoman was 
waiting and gave him lessons and with whom he had an affair. He 

10 Cf. the admirable dream analysis by Otto Rank: “A dream, which 
explains itself.” Jahrbuch II, 2, roto. 
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presented me to her as his cousin and left us there alone awhile. 
The French woman was very sad and appeared to me to be jealous. 
She was quite sympathetic to me and I thought: ‘Why, then, is this 
cousin comedy necessary? If I told her that I was his sister, she 
would be just as well satisfied’ But I did not wish to do it against 
his will. Then Bruno came back again and the French woman said: 
“Are you near relations?’ ‘Yes, I cried, laughing. ‘We resemble 
each other very much. We have the same hands, the same profiles, 
and thought: ‘Now she will catch on’ But she noticed nothing. 
Then I went happily and quietly to my room and lay down to sleep. 
Curious that I am so happy, I thought. Dr. Stekel will certainly 
say: Because I feel myself free now that Bruno has an affair. 

IT. “Then I saw a garden with several persons, and then I was 
in the hall of a home, lying rigidly on an opened wardrobe and await- 
ing death. My limbs were fixed, but my head whirled around and 
I thought: ‘Mimi is dead now, too, she can tell me how it is,’ and 
I dreaded an intense pain and thought it must be a feeling like when 
one is hung and all the blood rushes forcibly to the head. I wished, 
nevertheless, to force death, but it did not come; then for the present 
I gave up the thought of dying.” 

This dream came after a series of dreams, which I could not in- 
terpret. We know already: The dreamer has had different things 
to do with her brother. But the teacher of the children was a 
Frenchwoman. I ought then to recognize that the Frenchwoman is 
also her teacher. That is to be sure from the secondary elaboration. 
This dream should inform me that she expects from me an entirely 
different treatment than the psychoanalytic. She loves me and I do 
not observe it. For that she is happy. But happy people do not 
wish to die. I treat her as a sister. She wishes, however, to be 
treated as a stranger. She does not wish, moreover, to tell anything 
about her true relations with her brother. She was more than a 
sister to him. 

By this dream the experience with the brother and the French- 
woman were brought to light. I recognized immediately that the 
reproach, “ But she noticed nothing,” was a home thrust at me. Fi- 
nally the dream thoughts have to do with what Dr. St. will say. 
She desires to free herself from these things. 

The end appears to be a defloration fantasy, which pictures itself 
in death (stiff limb, intense pain. Mimi is her Mama, who could 
tell her how it is). 

The dream warns me of the transfer; reproaches me, that I do 
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not notice her; reproaches, that I did not interpret the last dream 
correctly. It gives the correct one after a few unfortunate interpre- 
tations. Yes, it forces the right interpretation (forcibly—forces—I 
did not wish to do it against his will, etc.). 

The objection that one places something in the dream which was 
not contained in it, is disposed of by such examples: The dreamer 
does not accept the false interpretation. Do not misunderstand me. 
Very many interpretations are rejected by the dreamer. But the 
next dream brings a new confirmation of the same. Or the dreamer 
brings other material that proves just the thing which he disputed 
so strenuously before. 

If an interpretation is wrong, then there comes a subsequent 
dream which teaches us better. The danger of accepting false inter- 
pretations is not too great if one lets himself be guided by the 
dreamer. But there are exceptions. I know overly clever persons 
who from conscious or unconscious motives hinder the work of in- 
terpretation through associations fantastically constructed, or where 
a superficially associated wealth of material makes a passage into 
the depths illusory. 

Finally, all dream interpretation depends upon the self-knowl- 
edge of the analyst. I have seen intelligent colleagues who could 
not interpret simple dreams. 

Every psychoanalyst has also his individual complexes for which 
he has then no understanding in the psychoanalysis, if they have not 
become known to him. I call this phenomenon, “The psycho- 
analytical skotoma.” It is therefore necessary to learn one’s own 
dream analysis and in the first line to know oneself. 

We are all no better than dreamers! This knowledge ought to 
lighten our way through the darkness of the false passages of 
dreams. Moreover, we are thrown into life with a breast full of 
hate and have with difficulty overcome our wild desires and instincts. 
Then, too, we first must need to learn love. That is the great knowl- 
edge which I have gained through my work with dreams. Hate is 
instinctive in human beings. Incest love or love which appears to 
us to be incest love, if it becomes fixed through overmastering reac- 
tion to the emotion of hatred should teach the child to overcome the 
hate. The child learns from his home life. He learns to control 
the criminal in himself, not alone from fear of a higher power; No! 
For love of good, beauty, from ethical motives. Then his sexual 
desire which accordingly is kept in bounds by all other emotions 
renders him the worthiest service. 
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The meaning of the criminal in persons is explained by this book. 
For cure of a neurosis a knowledge of the “inner criminal” is posi- 
tively necessary. What could easier unmask him than the art of 
the dream interpreter? 

The interpretation of dreams affords long years of study and 
practice. Not every one is equal to this work. It is the task of an 
artist and cannot become mechanical. The psychoanalyst must be 
able to place himself in the unconscious of a dreamer. He must be 
able to think with him and like him. 

Then come lightning-like revelations and connections which 
kave something of inspiration in them. Then the dream interpre- 
tation is a “ Miterleben.” That is certainly the most difficult task 
after that of the priest. 

We must be able to rejoice and suffer with our patients. Their 
pains must be our pains. Their deliverance from the bonds of a 
neurosis our deliverance. By this difficult task the dream interpre- 
tation renders an invaluable service. If my work can help psycho- 
analysts and similarly employed colleagues, then is its mission ful- 
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1. An Attempted Psychoanalysis of Schopenhauer —Hitschmann 
justifies, at the outset, the application to the philosopher as well as 
the poet and the artist of the psychoanalytic method of investigation. 
For the philosopher as a rule is not the exact scientific investigator but. 
like the artist, the intuitive creator of his own system. The work of 
each is a subjective product bearing the marks of his personality, his 
psyche. It is a necessity with the philosopher to brood over life itself 
rather than to live. He halts at the questions which occupy the child, 
problems of birth and death, good and evil, the purpose and aim of 
his own existence. These are revived within him in a more spiritual- 
ized form but leave him at a certain plane of development. The scien- 
tific investigator on the contrary displaces his interest over into another 
territory, thus sublimating his infantile interest and curiosity. The 
philosopher shows by his endless doubting, seeking, struggling, that he 
is never through with these original problems, that he “suffers” from 
them all his life long. There is no hard and fast line to be drawn 
between really scientific philosophical investigators and these intensively 
subjective philosophers. But psychoanalysis recognizes many who in 
the struggle with instinct and mental conflict either succumb, as the 
neurotic, or attain a higher goal, as the artist and poet. Every phi- 
losopher bears some of the elements of the mystic and artist, some of 
the characteristics of the neurotic. The artist is able to represent the 
unconscious phantasy world satisfactorily to himself and others. The 
philosopher seeks at least to justify his weaknesses and excesses 
through his interpretation of the world and to create thereby a satisfy- 
ing and complacent feeling of fitting in with the world. He seeks to 
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establish his fundamental disposition through the quality of the world 
and symbolically projects his inner forces, hidden frequently behind 
their opposites. Thus a philosophical system originates in the indi- 
viduality of its creator. 

Schopenhauer exemplified all this in a high degree. He revealed 
in various ways the inner connection between philosophy and the 
deepest roots of the personality. Striking personal elements exist in 
his work as in his character—pessimism, asceticism, suspicion of women. 
He confessed freely the unconscious and intuitive source of his work, 
attributing his philosophy to art. He clung tenaciously to the system 
established in his youth, while scarcely any other philosopher thought 
and wrote so much about himself and no other since antiquity gave 
such free and open treatment to sexuality. Students of Schopenhauer 
have recognized the over-developed instinctive side of his nature as the 
origin of his distinctive new contribution to philosophy, his theory of 
the primacy of the blind, compelling Will. Paulsen finds the “ du- 
plicity” of Schopenhauer’s nature repeated in the twofold division 
of his philosophy into will and idea, and psychoanalysis discovers it in 
the conflict of instinct and its repression through the opposite instinct 
for spiritualization (denial of the will) as well as in the conflict between 
conscious and unconscious. His reverence for asceticism and sanctity 
arose from his almost unconquerable sensuality, his pessimism pri- 
marily from his own disposition, his morality of compassion as a re- 
action against his cruel and revengeful nature, his desire after pure 
knowledge from his desperate struggle with the torturing demon of 
passion. 

The influences arising out of his family relationships and situations 
were such as to produce a marked efiect upon Schopenhauer’s life 
and thought. He came of austere, obstinate, indomitable grand- 
parents on both sides. His father was of the same nature, who made 
the boy’s childhood a hard one. There had been also mental disability 
on the father’s side of the family. The mother was much younger 
than the father and the marriage had not been a happy one. The 
father’s death by drowning was considered by the son as by others 
to have been suicide and later became the subject of accusation against 
the mother. The mother’s tastes were for the esthetic in literature 
without, however, tenderness toward her family. A probable excessive 
tenderness toward her small son in the early retired days of a loveless 
marriage turned in later life to an increasing antagonism between 
mother and son, and their final complete estrangement. His more 
serious literary tastes as well as his bitter fault-finding manner were 
utterly distasteful to her, while she was considered by him frivolous in 
her interests and unfaithful to his father, whose unhappiness he at- 
tributed to her. His early rebellious feeling for his father gave place 
later to an idealizing honor and reverence. 
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His peculiar neurotic character manifested itself already in a feel- 
ing of anxiety in childhood and a tendency at an early age to brood 
over the problems of death and the past. He retained all his life this 
anxiety, which took the form of excessive fear of illness, precautions 
against it and against possible infections; fear of loss of property, 
of criminal procedures; it led him to conceal his valuable papers or 
money in unexpected places and also to make provision against pos- 
sibly being buried alive. He sometimes directly expressed a fear of 
death. His own words reveal the typical neurotic attitude of anxiety. 
“If I have nothing to be anxious about, I grow fearful over this, for it 
seems to me there must be something there which is hidden from me. 
Misera conditio nostra.’ A lifelong fear manifesting itself in so 
many ways is closely bound with infantile sexuality and death wishes 
and is stamped particularly with a strong disposition outwardly re- 
strained but powerfully directed toward the self, just as with Schopen- 
hauer. His own confessions assure us of the intense sexuality of his 
nature. He struggled against it fiercely but in vain in earlier years 
and at last sank into a condition of melancholy and disgust with life. 
This strong instinct, with the strong feeling of guilt accompanying it, 
furnished the groundwork of his pessimistic conception of the world. 
The sense of guilt was bound with the sternness of the father, perhaps 
in connection with masturbation, certainly associated with discovery at 
surreptitious novel reading. 

There was an especial attempt at repression at puberty because of 
his unsuccessful struggle against sexuality. He early turned to serious 
study and thus began preparation for his work. His work brought 
him the greatest joy and he sought proficiency in all branches, showing 
meanwhile a special talent for languages. Medicine interested him, 
principally hygiene, because of his hypochondriacal tendency. Pro- 
fessor Schulze guided him toward the work of a philosopher, especially 
to the study of Plato and Kant. He withdrew then from society, where 
he had always felt himself neglected for those inferior to him, renounced 
all domestic joys, and devoted himself to philosophy. The fact that 
his chief work was conceived and executed in his youth and that his 
later life was devoted merely to the shaping, establishing, grounding 
and vindicating of his fundamental principles shows that his philosophy 
was a product of unconscious sources and not the deliberate building 
up of a system. He kept himself aloof from society or from his 
colleagues and established himself as a confirmed bachelor, in spite 
of his sexual relationships, which at least occasionally were of lasting 
and serious import. Yet he could not enter into spiritual relationships 
with women because of his sensual attitude toward all women. Mar- 
riage he regarded pessimistically as an interference with the phi- 
losopher’s freedom for activity and sought to rationalize the sexual 
denial and the resulting anxiety which were the unconscious motives 
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for this point of view. His scorn of women and of the sexual rela- 
tion suggests a homosexual tendency, of which there are other signs, 
his admiration for the youthful figure while he despised that of a 
woman, his disgust plainly expressed at the wearing of a beard, and 
moreover, his remarks, though ironical, in praise of pederasty ap- 
pended to his work on sexual love. Its passive character reveals itself 
also in the manner in which he rejoices over the creation of his chief 
work, as of a child in the womb: “I gaze at it and say, as the mother: 
I am blessed with fruit.” His homosexuality was an ideal only, an 
“esthetic homosexuality” Friedlander calls it. It too probably had its 
roots in the attitude toward the awe-inspiring father and was strength- 
ened by his turning from the mother, while it lacked the sublimation 
outlets which a social life would have given it. With the exception of 
some temporary friendships in boyhood and youth Schopenhauer was, 
as Hitschmann says, “without friend, without life, without a socia! 
circle, without desire to give to others or to receive from them. This, 
in so far, deeply unfortunate man went alone through life, veiled in his 
pride and suspicion of mankind, which, arising out of resentment, served 
to comfort him in his loneliness.” Fichte speaks of him as a “ patho- 
logical-psychological problem to be solved only by a personal knowledge 
of him.” Hitschmann draws this significant picture of his older days: 
“His earnest, furrowed face with its bushy white hair surrounding his 
powerfully arched head belongs to one of the most distinguished of 
Germany's great men. His was a well-known figure in Frankfurt, 
tramping impetuously along the way in his old-fashioned garments, 
muttering aloud to himself and often uttering inarticulate sounds, at the 
same time striking the earth vehemently with his stick, and always in- 
separable from his poodle.” He always dined alone at a restaurant 
but if once engaged in congenial conversation could discourse well 
into the night, earnestly and seriously. His room, the scene of his 
concentrated work, was adorned with a gilded Buddha, portraits of 
Kant, Shakespeare, Descartes and Goethe, and pictures of dogs. He 
sought through his ethic to overcome his natural tendencies. He was 
in the highest sense a true, noble, unselfish man, profound, intellectual, 
a man of genius in his work, of high conception of the world and of 
life, a propagandist of the ideal intellectually and artistically. Such is 
the contradiction of his character, a character handed down from his 
vigorous but haughty, obstinate forefathers and which must be content 
with a life behind his books, wielding his pen. ‘“ To desire as little as 
possible and to know as much as possible, is the guiding maxim of my 
life,’ Schopenhauer himself inscribed on a secret page. 

His lasting service was the discovery of the Will as the life force, 
the “ Ding an sich.” This Will is a blind compulsion, and is not only 
manifest as the true and indestructible ature of man, but is expressed 
in the external inorganic world as well. Individual will is only a part 
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of the whole, and the sexual instinct is the strongest manifestation of it, 
for it is the most fundamental expression of the Will to Live as it 
is the source of man’s life and the desire of all desires. It was from 
the place which sexuality occupied in his own life that Schopenhauer 
formed this conception, and also developed through his system escape 
through intellectual freedom and by overcoming the world through ideal 
knowledge. His reaction formations and sublimation expressed his 
desire for release from the torturing compulsion of this Will. His 
inner conflict against sexuality and other tendencies was manifest in 
this dualism of his philosophy, and made him a panegyrist of quietism. 
which he carried even to the exaltation of Nirvana. His attitude of 
sexuality was typical of his whole unsatisfied nature. Here as else- 
where he was unable to utilize normal outlets for his own salvation so 
was compelled to rationalize in his philosophy the compulsion of the 
sexual instinct, the sin of the sexual act and his means of escape. One 
of his critics remarks that he alone of all philosophers had need of a 
“Metaphysic of Sexual Love.” He himself recognizes the motive 
power that lies in the instinct when it is turned to intellectual activity. 
He more than most men overcame and denied this Will and found an 
ascetic philosophical salvation. His ascetic ideal was the reaction 
against the instinctive life, his ideal of knowledge his sublimation of it. 
He, however, is an example of the impossibility of freedom through 
pure knowledge. He acknowledges the subjective-intuitive nature of 
his philosophy and yet makes the mistake of trving to find objective 
knowledge through this purely subjective source. He praises esthetic 
pleasure as a release from the Will and vet reproaches the sensuous 
quality in Wagner. He tries to deny all interest and emotion in the 
highest intellectual pleasure in his attempted escape, failing to realize 
that he himself is a striking confirmation, in his intense subjectivity, 
of the Will to Live, bound inevitably with interest. Nevertheless, his 
exaltation of the intuitive source of philosophy, in reality, of the 
unconscious, was a work of genius. 

His ethic, particularly his Ethic of Compassion (Mitleidsmoral), 
manifests plainly reaction from original instincts and the evil and 
hostile feelings of early life. The contrast between his ethical ideal 
and his isolated, embittered life represents a reaction, and an only 
partially successful sublimation of these tendencies. His ethical system 
was a late development and yet he made it the keystone of his phi- 
losophy. His double attitude was evident also in his excessive sym- 
pathy for animals which opposed itself to a cruelty toward his fellow 
men. His rationalizing tendency is manifest in his conception of sym- 
pathy as a “direct pure knowledge” rather than as a product of the 
reactionary mechanism, whose roots he might seek in unconscious 
tendencies. He contrasts here with his critic Nietzsche, who sought 
for and discovered the roots of even the highest development in per- 
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sonal human sources. He recognized the sadistic-masochistic founda- 
tion of Schopenhauer’s exaltation of humility and self-denial, of his 
ascetic ideal. 

Schopenhauer’s strongly marked pessimism was well rooted in his 
early life and had moreover sufficient nourishment through the circum- 
stances of his later life, which were an expression of it and at the 
same time tended to increase it. His acknowledged suffering under 
the stern discipline of his father reveals the early existence of rebellion 
and hatred in this relationship. His mother’s early tenderness had 
doubtless laid the foundation of a hidden intense love for her, which 
later was in severe conflict with the mutual scorn and hostility exist- 
ing between them, and his suspicion of her attitude toward his father 
and of her subsequent behavior. His original feeling toward the 
father, as mentioned, had given way to an excessive respect and rever- 
ence after the father’s death. His conflicting feeling toward the mother 
had made him unable to regard women with respect and unable to 
attain to success in love. His social isolation also was both the result 
and the further cause of his pessimistic view of the world. He was 
both acutely sensitive to slights and of a nature incapable of satisfying 
his demands. He manifests thus the neurotic character and disposi- 
tion, and projects through the paranoid mechanism this pessimistic 
attitude upon the world. Unable to meet the real world he develops a 
philosophy which denies the reality of the world, and makes of it only 
an idea. He manifests the typical compulsive neurotic attitude of in- 
decision, skepticism, mingling of knowledge and faith with marked 
superstition and an animistic mode of thought, of which even his con- 
ception of the will partakes. 

One of his valuable contributions to thought is the emphasis upon 
the unconscious. He is aware of the existence of a part of our nature 
exceeding in its extent and influence our conscious mental life and 
recognizes in part its manifestation in dreams. Schopenhauer’s instinct 
for research had indeed its origin in the child’s instinct for knowledge, 
particularly as existent in the sexual sphere. He remained upon the ' 
plane of those questions which occupy the child, problems of life and 
death, brooding over these subjectively instead of passing on to a life 
of active research. Yet he escapes the complete neurotic character 
through the qualities of his genius and his ability for concentrated 
and purposeful accomplishment in this realm of subjective thought. 
His philosophy itself is the most convincing expression of his will. 
Nietzsche says: “ Philosophy itself is this tyrannical instinct, the intel- 
lectual Will to Power, for the ‘ creation of the world,’ the causa prima.” 

2. Psychoanalytic Observations upon the History of Philosophy.— 
The author’s purpose here is to discover through the principles of 
psychoanalysis how far philosophical systems are conditioned by un- 
conscious wishes rather than by the demands of objective knowledge, 
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as well as to sketch the unconscious bases of the character of the 
philosopher. The unconscious makes two great demands of philo- 
sophical thought—that it shall provide a supersensual world and intro- 
duce a God into its system. Both philosophy and art bear within 
them a longing after death, perfect rest and satisfaction. This arises 
from one of the two streams within our natures, the unconscious long- 
ing for the eternal mother, according to Jung, to whose work! von 
Winterstein makes frequent reference in this discussion. The other 
is the forward stream of the libido, and upon the alternation of the two 
streams depends all evolutionary progress. The artist and the hero 
enter into the unconscious and arise from it to rebirth. The neurotic 
on the other hand becomes submerged, drowned in his libido, while 
again a third class of men live in ignorance of the unconscious and 
attain no distinction. 

The unconscious represents the universal, for individual differences 
belong only to the conscious realm. The infantile longing after this 
universal, after immortality, which represents the inability to renounce 
the pleasure principle, leads to the demand for another world. Greece 
experienced a withdrawal from external interests with the decadence 
in social interests expressed in the history of the Peloponnesian war. 
Socrates made the first advance toward a philosophical expression of 
this attitude but it was Plato who perfected it. Socrates, the master 
of rationalism, left to his disciples the construction of a world of 
ideas, which Plato attempted, a world of supersensual purity, un- 
movable and unchangeable, only artificially connected with the world 
of sense. It was the one idea of man to lay hold of some unchang- 
ing reality in contrast to the ceaseless flux about him. The infantile 
sense of self seems to be the one lasting thing in relation to outer 
objects. The metaphysical idea of the eternal arises out of the sub- 
jective feeling of eternity, changelessness and timelessness. The in- 
tellectual side consists in the desire to gaze upon the forbidden, one’s 
own unconscious. The desire expressed by Plotin to seize upon the 
Absolute is the infantile longing to sink within the original mother 
depths, where all distinction between subject and object is dissolved. 
Dissatisfaction with those paths which lay open into reality created the 
desire to win knowledge indirectly, not from actual empirical sources, 
to find the idea above one like the father who was raised above his 
children, a conception met with among primitive explanations of the 
creation of material things through the procreation on the part of some 
superior being. The platonic “Eros” or love seeking an external 
object is really seeking to be exercised upon the image of the intel- 
lectual, which suggests, von Winterstein says, Freud’s observations 


1 Jung: Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido, Jahrb. III, 1911, IV, 1912, 
Trans. by B. M. Hinkle, M.D., as Psychology of the Unconscious. See ad. 
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upon the series of love objects which must conform to the original 
mother type. Plato projects his love into the processes of the ex- 
ternal world in order to bring beauty and truth of idea to expression in 
external form. “The idea is the desire awakening image and thus 
the goal and purposeful cause of the earthly instinct.” Plato’s theory 
of ideas has nothing to do with a scientific penetration of the external 
world. It is rather an example of that psychic slothfulness of which 
Jung has treated at length. Its tremendous and persistent influence on 
later thought is due to the fact that it is indeed deeply rooted in man’s 
nature. The Socratic-Platonic philosophy, our author says, might 
almost be said to have marked the entrance of the western world into a 
neurosis from which it has not yet recovered, one that however had its 
service to render to progress. The inner world gained the ascendency. 

The intellectual conception of that period was of the visual type with 
an emphasis upon seeing. It manifested the character of the neurotic 
desire for certainty. It was a narcissistic peeping tendency, a self- 
introspection, which might be called an intellectual narcissism. Freud 
calls attention to the progressive stages of a compulsive neurosis, in 
which at first the compulsive act is as far as possible from the original 
sexual repression, but gradually the sexual makes its way through so 
that the final compulsive act is an imitation of the original repressed 
sexuality. The mystic process of knowing as described by Eckhart re- 
sembles this, in which he says that there is a union between the knower 
and the known. Knowledge originally meant knowledge of the sexual 
secret. The idea of knowing as sexual union is an ancient one and 
is frequently expressed in the biblical phrase “ He knew her.” In this 
sexualized sense lies an explanation of the fact that the seeking of 
knowledge contains the pleasure rather than objective knowledge itself. 
Self-knowledge is then the ideal unity of subject and object. Eckhart 
represents the ideal of knowing in the Trinity, in which the Father 
and Son are related through the self-knowledge of the Father, the 
love between them being the Holy Ghost. The God ideal is thus self- 
knowledge, the projection of the narcissistic ideal. The relation be- 
tween father and son, this identification of subject and object was 
probably the unconscious motive of withdrawal from the world which 
resulted in narcissism and the depreciation of the creature as merely 
non-existent. This points to the deeper connection of homosexuality 
and narcissism and therefore this mystical philosophy gives expression 
to a sublimated homosexuality and a spiritual narcissism. The ethical 
object is the identification of self with God and; the possession of him. 
Behind God is the Absolute, self-concealed, the object of his own 
knowledge and of his own love and joy in knowledge. In other words 
it is the greater circle of the unconscious surrounding the small clrcle 
of individual consciousness. Here occurs the same mistake as in the 
conception of eternity. The individual origin, rooted in the mother, 
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which might have served in a high degree as a symbol of the Absolute, 
becomes the Absolute itself. Rationalism and mysticism both place 
the deepest experience in man in contrast to religious projection, and in 
this are not far from the libido theory. Rationalism makes knowledge 
its paramount purpose, mysticism, union with the Godhead. God is 
more than the heightened image of the father. He becomes the per- 
sonification of psychic phenomena, the projection of the wish-fulfilling, 
all-powerful, all-wise endopsychic instances of the unconscious, which 
the father afforded to the child. 

There are two philosophical systems which express the relation of 
God to the world. The first is the emanation system first promulgated 
by Heraclitus and taken up by the Stoics, by whom God was con- 
ceived as the being of fiery, warming and creating power, the continuous 
source of nenewal and the goal to which all creation was continually 
returning, all forms of being representing varying degrees of the com- 
pleteness of this principle. This too represents, in the subjective 
ecstatic condition after which the Neo-Platonists and other exponents 
of the emanation theory strove, the narcissistic identification with the 
father image. The celebrated paranoiac, Schreber, fully exemplifies 
this. Bohme illustrates in his emanation theory the transference of the 
neurotic conflict between conscious and unconscious, the problems of 
body and spirit, over upon God, not a solution but a mere shifting of 
the difficulties. He rationalizes the contrast in his own nature in a God 
of a double nature, a gentle, beneficient being and a stern, destructive 
power. The creation theory on the other hand conceives a world 
created by God from nothing, the latter term denoting absolute void or 
the chaos of unformed material. Here is a revival of the primitive 
conception of the bisexual cosmic power, which however consigns the 
female element to the inferior material place while the intellectual 
creative power is assumed to be the male. The omnipotence of thought 
holds a supreme place in this conception of the divine fiat of creation. 
The incest resistances directed toward the mother result in this attribut- 
ing the creation to God alone, but in the Christian religion, the creative 
power is accorded to the Son and the conception of an ideal infantile 
family is introduced. An infantile doubt over one’s paternity has led 
to various myths of origin directly from the father, an idea that is not 
wanting in some of the interpretations of the Christian religion which 
represent God as an androgynous Being giving birth to his Son. 

The author turns now to the examination of the conception of the 
world which prevails in philosophy. Materialistic dualism has been in 
favor in the form which conceives the physical and the psychical either 
as phenomena of the same unconscious nature, or as two conditions, 
objective forms, attributes of one Absolute. Monism is the theory of 
positivism and of idealism. Though these two divisions are by no 
means identical, they may be psychoanalytically examined together. 
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The marked feature is the depreciation of the external world and the 
exaltation of the world of ideas, again the omnipotence of thought. 
Kant’s doctrine leads to this. The monadology of Leibniz, Berkeley’s 
theories, Fichte’s subjective idealism and the objective form of Schel- 
ling, with the absolute idealism of Hegel all arise from the same uncon- 
scious source. The failure of libido interest in outer reality leads to a 
feeling of strangeness in regard to it which in turn brings about the 
overvaluation of thought. Descartes manifests these characteristics 
in common with the neurotic, an isolation from reality, over-emphasis 
upon thought and doubt concerning God, while he was on the other 
hand a faithful churchman. It is significant to find that the father 
played a large part in his life. His doubts were solved in his Cogito 
ergo sum, which was a summing up of the importance he gave to 
thought. We are not to understand, von Winterstein says, that the 
philosopher and the neurotic are identical. Certain neurotic char- 
acteristics have a value as a stimulus toward intellectual activity in a 
certain direction, toward discovering certain aspects of life. Some- 
times the unconscious impulses act as incitors to investigation, at other 
times the phantasy material constitutes the actual content of philo- 
sophical thought. The satisfaction which it grants to others is no 
criterion of its value as wish material or objective knowledge, because 
of its subjective relation to them also. 

The mythological philosophers were of the visual type, visionaries 
in contrast to the sober thinkers whose libido was merely the motive 
power sublimated into a true desire for knowledge. The withdrawal of 
the libido from reality was common to all Greece but received full 
development in Plato’s thought. There was no place for woman in this 
libido repression which prevailed during the centuries which followed 
him, when men sought escape from the body in union with God. The 
strong impulse toward homosexuality which arises out of the relation 
to the father substituted for an earlier intense fixation upon the mother 
is manifest in Plato’s relationship and feeling toward Socrates. Plato 
possessed a high grade of ability for sublimation, which was probably 
combined with strong sexual denial. His doctrines of the soul, of the 
relations between body and soul, his longing for the ideal home of the 
soul, for immortality point to this. Plato’s highest creations manifest 
the return to the ultimate depths from which he arises to the heights. 
“Every celestial flight leads him in fact down into the fathomless un- 
conscious.” Later philosophers also reveal the projection of inner 
feeling upon the outer world. “In all the paths of thought man meets 
only himself, and knows it not.” The cleft between mind and nature is 
closed by transcendentalism, in God. 

Each later idealistic philosopher lived out his affects in narcissistic 
love of self in God, in self-sufficient solipsism of varying degree and 
in various forms of thought. Schopenhauer was the first atheistic 
idealist, putting his Will in place of the Most High God. 
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Idealism is asocial in its tendency but a remnant of social feeling 
prevents the philosopher from the asocialism of the psychotic. The 
predominance of the father image, however, common to idealistic 
philosophy as also to paranoia, contributes to a more or less social char- 
acter, while with the neurotic as in a certain degree with the lyric artist 
the predominance of the mother image leads further from the social 
world. 

In contrast to the idealist are those materialists who, without an 
inner life, see no reality to the things of the psyche and wish for no 
world beyond the material. <A realistic dualism, on the other hand, 
is in accord with the Freudian theories of adjustment to reality. 

In regard to the personality of the philosopher in its relation to his 
thought, von Winterstein quotes some pregnant sentences from Fichte 
in which he says that “the kind of philosophy a philosopher chooses 
depends upon what sort of man he is. . . . His choice (between idealism 
and dogmatism) will depend upon his feeling of self-reliance and 
activity or upon that of dependence and passivity.” Nietzsche gives 
repeated expression to the relation of the philosopher’s personality to 
his thought. There are two principles that draw the philosopher’s 
attention, the causal connection of events and relation to reality. Freud 
has discussed the fate of the instinct for investigation after the first 
strong repression of the infantile sexual curiosity. It may become a 
form of neurotic brooding or of non-neurotic investigation, or it may in 
the same way turn to philosophy. Philosophy that partakes of the 
neurotic character will bear the affects of the sexual processes and it 
will occupy itself with the original subjects of infantile thought. The 
second form of activity will on the other hand be freed from sexuality 
even while it is motivated by the sublimated libido and will thus serve 
intellectual interests. Descartes had turned an excessive infantile desire 
for knowledge into hard intellectual work, to which he attributed his 
system of thought. 

It is worthy of note that in the life history of many a philosopher the 
father complex seems to occupy an important position. Many are born 
in clergymen’s families. They seem never to be freed from the father 
complex, either the positive or negative aspect of it. The mystic phi- 
losophers are masochistic. The original passive homosexual attitude 
toward the father develops into a system which strives for pleasurable 
union with the Absolute. The sadistic type is found in the non-mystical 
philosophers but the two types are not sharply distinguishable for the 
rebellion of the former against the father manifests itself also in a 
refined intellectual cruelty. 

Most philosophers are of the compulsive type of thinkers as a result 
of their ambivalent affective state. There is also a need to get at the 
cause of things, the “ thaumazein,’” wondering over everything, which 
Aristotle gives as the cause of philosophy, which reminds one of the 
neurotic doubt and compulsion to understand. 
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The source of philosophy and its characteristics, particularly in the 
sublimation it offers, may be summed up in two central points. These 
are the psychic narcissism of the philosopher and his relations to his 
parents.” 

3. From the “ Psychology” of Hermann Lotze.—Ferenczi calls at- 
tention to the agreement of the results of the intuitive thought of Lotze 
and the empirical conclusions of Freud. Lotze says that we no longer 
take for granted the disappearance of psychical events or ideas and 
give our attention only to memory. Rather, applying the physical law 
of continuity, we consider forgetting a phenomenon which demands 
explanation. Ideas can disappear only in so far as they become un- 
conscious. He explains also the psychic mechanisms depending on 
strength and contrast of ideas by recognizing the part played by interest, 
which, with its pleasure-pain accompaniment causes the idea perhaps of 
lesser content to repress that of greater content or to suppress even the 
external stimulus. He notes further that the problem of consciousness 
has absorbed attention to the exclusion of the broader content of the 
psychical life, the problem of feeling and instinct strivings in contrast 
to the intellectual problem of consciousness. Again, instincts in their 
origin are associated mostly with pain but through association with 
motor impulses in time come to avoid the pain. He speaks also of the 
consciousness of the Ego through its own sensations alone, in which he 
approaches the psychoanalytic conception of the narcissistic origin of 
the Ego-consciousness. The consciousness of self depends on feeling 
alone and is distinct from the intellectual representation of it which 
we afterward make to ourselves. 


2 This is necessarily a very incomplete survey of a masterly treatment of 
a subject of wide scope. Not only the content of the article but its vigor of 
thought and excellence of expression recommend it to a much more complete 
study on the part of the readers of the PsycHoANALyTic Review.—L. B. 
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INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN PEACE AND War. By W. Trotter. London, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 213. 

This book is an elaboration and amplification of the essays on the 
herd instinct published by the author in the Sociological Review in 
1908 and 1909 and which attracted much favorable comment at that 
time. To this elaboration he has added an application of the principles 
involved to an interpretation of the German and the English character 
as exhibited in the war. 

In brief Trotter’s thesis is that there is a fourth instinct. The three 
primary instincts, self-preservation, nutrition, sex, have the common 
characteristics of “attaining their maximal activities only over short 
periods and in special sets of circumstances, and of being fundamentally 
pleasant to yield to.” The fourth instinct, the herd instinct, “exercises 
a controlling power upon the individual from without,” it introduces 
duty for the first time with the resulting conflict. 

The herd instinct he takes some little pains to analyze and to show 
that it possesses the same character as other instincts and is therefore 
properly classified. It has come into existence, like multicellularity, 
to aid the individual in escaping the rigors of natural selection by 
creating a larger unit for selection to act upon and thus permitting a 
wider range of individual variation (specialization) of the individual 
constituent elements. Trotter believes, therefore, that inasmuch as man 
is a social animal “all human psychology ... must be the psychology 
of associated man, since man as a solitary animal is unknown to us” 
and that “the only medium in which man’s mind can function satis- 
factorily is the herd.” Because of these views he finds himself out of 
touch with much of current psychology and thinks that it is abnormal 
psychology which has made the most valuable contributions and rescued 
psychology from sterility by humanizing it. Of all the contributions in 
this field that of Freud stands out as the most important. The general 
validity of such propositions as the significance of mental conflict, the 
importance of the emotional experiences of infancy and childhood in 
determining character, and his conception of the structure of the mind, 
as comprising the conscious and the unconscious, he believes will be 
increasingly apparent. 

Of these various concepts he discusses most instructively the concept 
of conflict. He thinks that the work of Freud has been concentrated 
too strongly upon one part of the conflict, namely, the instinctive im- 
pulse (and that only of the sexual): to the repressing forces he has 
given too little interest. These repressing forces have their origin in 
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the herd instinct so that “the specific sensitiveness of the gregarious 
mind” is a necessary element for the establishment of a conflict. The 
two necessary elements in the development of the mind then would be 
“the egoistic impulses of the child and his specific sensitiveness to 
environing influence.” There are therefore three groups of forces of 
which the personality of the adult is the resultant: “ first the egoistic 
instincts of the individual pressing for gratification and possessing the 
intense mental energy characteristic of instinctive processes, secondly 
the specific sensitiveness to environmental influences which the mind as 
that of a gregarious animal necessarily possesses, a quality capable of 
endowing outside influences with the energy of instinct, and thirdly 
the environmental influences which act upon the growing mind and are 
also essentially determined in their intensity and uniformity by in- 
stinctive mechanisms.” Freud, he thinks, has devoted himself prin- 
cipally to the first group. He has given us an embryology of the mind. 

There are three types of gregariousness in which the social instinct 
manifests itself, namely, the aggressive type of the wolf and the dog; 
the protective type of the sheep and the ox; and the social type of the 
bee and the ant. This latter type, the type of “socialized gregarious- 
ness, is the goal of man’s development.” To attain this goal, however, 
is not going to be easy. At present the amount of lost motion, of 
wasted energy is enormous and it seems as if it might be impossible to 
correct this. 

Two great types of mind embody the characteristics which must be 
utilized to solve the problems of future progress. The resistive type 
which gains in motive what it loses in adaptability—and the unstable 
type which gains in adaptability what it loses in motive. With regard 
to these types he asks the questions: “Is, for example, the stable normal 
type naturally in some special degree insensitive to experience, and if 
so, is such a quality inborn or acquired? Again, may the characteristics 
of the members of this class be the result of an experience relatively 
easily dealt with by rationalization and exclusion? Then again, are the 
unstable naturally hypersensitive to experience, or have they met with 
an experience relatively difficult to assimilate?” He concludes that 
both of these types “must be regarded as seriously defective and as 
evidence that civilization has not yet provided a medium in which the 
average human mind can grow undeformed and to its full stature.... 
The pressing problem which in fact faces man in the immediate future 
is how to readjust the mental environment in such a way that sensitive- 
ness may develop and confer on man the enormous advantages which 
it holds for him, without being transformed from a blessing into a 
curse and menace of instability. . . . It needs but little effort of fore- 
sight to realize that without some totally revolutionary change in man’s 
attitude towards the mind, even his very tenure of the earth may come 
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to be threatened. . . . Living as he does in a world where outside his 
race no allowances are made for infirmity, and where figments however 
beautiful never become facts, it needs but little imagination to see 
how great are the probabilities that after all man will prove but one 
more of Nature’s failures, ignominiously to be swept from her work- 
table to make way for another venture of her tireless curiosity and 
patience.” 

The book is intensely interesting, full of suggestions and the author 
sees well the importance of the psychoanalytic movement in its wider 
reaches. It will well repay a careful reading. 


Morat Sanitation. By Ernest R. Groves, Professor of Sociology, 
New Hampshire State College, Durham, N. H. Association 
Press, New York, 1916, pp. viii + 128. 

This little book belongs to a class of literature which is constantly 
becoming more abundant and which emphasizes a very healthy attitude 
on the part of the people who read them, namely a desire for some real 
knowledge about themselves which will be helpful in the practical prob- 
lems of living. 

Professor Groves hardly claims to have written a treatise on Moral 
Sanitation. His book is more of a running commentary or a collection 
of thoughts, designated as chapter headings, tied together by the com- 
ments of a man who has read widely and thought much over the 
problems of human conduct and believes profoundly that in a scientific 
study of man’s behavior ought to be found the principles upon which 
efficient living must be based and that these principles are to find their 
way into the highways and byways of social life, into the factory and 
be applied by the workman at his task, into the family and be applied 
by the parents in the education of their children, into the church and 
provide the reasons for its moral precepts, in fact into every place 
where man’s activities carry him. Professor Groves’s attitude towards 
conduct is wholesome and constructive. He believes that a man is 
entitled to the privilege of wholesome work in which he finds self 
expression and that he is entitled to the boon of happiness and that the 
really great social problems that confront us are perhaps the very 
ones of providing a means to these ends. 

Professor Groves, like many another broad-minded man, has come 
to believe that the principles worked out by Freud and embodied in the 
methods of psychoanalysis can no longer be neglected by the moral 
teacher who desires to do the best that can be done, that the psycho- 
analytic principles, in other words, throw a light upon the springs of 
human conduct, which it is invaluable to know about if we are to 
improve our ways of living. 

WHITE. 
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A Gtossary OF IMPORTANT SYMBOLS IN THEIR HEBREW, PAGAN AND 
CHRISTIAN Forms. Compiled by Adelaide S. Hall. Pp. iv+ 
103. Pub. by Bates and Guild Company, Boston, 1912. 

A most interesting and helpful catalogue of symbols grouped under 
twenty-one classes, each of which is then subdivided according to 
religion and country, and finally the exact form and general significance 
of the symbol given in each instance. Some of the classes of objects 
treated are numbers, animals, angelic personages, architectural forms, 
gems, fruits, etc. Turning to one of them we see that for the Egyptians 
the pomegranate signified fertility because of its many seeds. 

The book is valuable as a catalogue of several hundred symbols from 
which one may easily get a valuable suggestion as to a meaning which 


is obscure. 
WHITE. 


Society AND Prisons. By Thomas Mott Osborne. Yale University 
Press, New York, 1916. Pp. 246. Price, $1.35. 

This book consists of the William Earl Dodge Yale lectures on the 
Responsibility of Citizenship, delivered by Mr. Osborne during the 
current year. Their substance is, in the main, the setting forth of his 
views on crime and criminals and the function of the prison in society. 
These views are for the most part already familiar to many who have 
taken note of what has been going on at Sing Sing Prison, and the 
reviewer will not discuss them in detail; in fact the book would ordi- 
narily not be reviewed in the pages of THe PsyCHOANALYTIC REVIEW 
because it is not a psychoanalytic subject, nor is it approached from a 
psychoanalytic point of view, except that it does demonstrate certain 
principles that are fundamental in the art of living. 

Mr. Osborne’s big idea is that in order that the prisons may serve 
to rehabilitate the prisoner and send him back to the community as a 
useful citizen it must prepare him for his life after discharge from 
prison by producing conditions within the prison as nearly as possible 
like those outside with respect more especially to the matter of personal 
responsibility; in other words, he believes, and has attempted through 
the medium of his Mutual Welfare League, to throw the responsibility 
of self-government upon the prisoner. Of course all of this has been 
gone over before, but the vital error he finds in previous experiments of 
this sort is that the experiment has only carried out the principle of self- 
government in form and not in substance—that the prisoners actually 
must be permitted to establish their own scheme of government, and to 
carry it out with practically no interference from the warden’s office. 
Only under these circumstances, where authority and responsibility are 
commensurate, can there be borne home to the soul of the prisoner 
those distinctions between right and wrong upon which the orderly con- 
duct of society is founded. 
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It was Socrates who said that knowledge was virtue, and I think 
Mr. Osborne would agree with him in such a statement, except that it 
is perfectly plain that it makes a great deal of difference what we mean 
by knowledge. The lecturing of a convicted criminal by the judge who 
exhibits anger and resentment and hate in his denunciation of the poor 
wretch who is sent to prison may convince the prisoner intellectually 
or may only reiterate what he already knows. The beatings, the dep- 
rivation of food, the dark cell may do the same thing in prison, but 
knowledge acquired in such ways is of no value. Mr. Osborne ap- 
preciates, as the psychoanalyst would say, that knowledge is virtue, but 
it is only virtue when we have learned to know in the same way that 
we love. To know as one loves is not only to appreciate intellectually, 
but to feel the fundamental truth in a way that makes it essential to act 
upon it. 

Mr. Osborne’s experiment in its present stage must be interesting 
to the psychoanalyst because as one reads his book one can easily see 
that it is his dominating personality, his real, sincere affection for 
these poor wretches, his thorough understanding of the fundamental 
stupidity of the whole machinery of man-hunting, known as the criminal 
law—it is these things which make his experiment a success, and it is 
these very things that this experiment stands in most danger of. It is 
exactly the situation of the psychoanalyst with reference to his patient. 
It is the situation of a positive transfer. Now comes the most difficult 
part of the whole proceeding—how to handle the transfer. From this 
point of view the book is of enormous interest and if for no other reason 
its review in these pages is justifiable. Let us hope the experiment 
which has so much of good, so much of promise, which is calculate 
to lift the treatment of the criminal some little ways at least out of th 
slough of hate into the light of understanding, may steadily progress to 


a larger and deeper usefulness. 
WHITE. 


NOTICE.—AIll business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 64 West 56th Street, New York City. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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